er Bag ‘the ‘CHRISTM AS NUMBER, fife | 
Puls STRATED SPORTIN ¢ & DRAMATIC NEWS, 


No. 43,—von. 1. [“eeeenee"] SATURDAY, DECEMBER 19, 1874.  [™\A,2v¢mcr] PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
2 n ROAD. By Post, 1s. 2p. 
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BRINGING IN THE WASSAIL BOWL.—Drawn sy H. 8. Marxs, A.R.A. 


RODRIGUES’ 


[“WaEs-HAEL!”] THE ILLUSTRATED SPORTING AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 


MONOGRAMS. 


Arms, Crests, and Addresses Designed, and Steel Dies Engraved as Gems. 
Che most Elegant Novelties wv Monogram Mies. 
WE RAISED, RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, & HKCCENTRIC MONOGRAMS 


Artistically Designed for any Combination of Letters. 


DECEMBER 19, 1874. 


lk SS 


SINT 
fs 


NOTE PAPER AND ENVELOPES 


Stamped in Colour, Relief, and Brilliantly Illuminated in Gold, Silver, and Colours, in the Highest Style of Art. 


A VISTTING-CARD PLATE ELEGANTLY ENGRAVED AND 100 SUPERFINE CARDS PRINTED FOR 4s. 6d. 
Ball Programmes, of Novel & Beautiful Designs, Arranged, Printed, & Stamped in the Latest Fashion, 


RODRIGUES’ 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S GIFTS, 


WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, AND COMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS. 


LADIES’ NORWEGIAN BELTS, best 


CHATELAINES, Silver and Plated, in great variety .....-....--s...s0e00.00 0. Sie entra cate Ha aaa 

RODRIGUES’ TRAVELLING DRESSING BAG, Silver fitted ...... sie he 

RODRIGUES’ LADIES’ DRESSING CASH, Silver fitted .....000.0... i 

WRITING TABLE SETS in Ormoln, Sévres China, and Oxidised Silver............... ieee ehiss valves seat 
Travelling Dressing Bags ........ £5 to £50 | Fans—Ivory, Pearl, &c. ..-........... 10s.to £5 Minvelope Cases ........eeeeeseeee 

21s. ,, £50 | Opera and Field Glasses ...........- 21s, ,;, £5 Blotting Books.. 

PV OUPGIS CANES oc coke ccicacs anos sie 21s. 5, . £5 Sealskin Muff Bags ................+- 492s. ,, £4 Writing Desks ..................+- 
Cases of Ivory Brushes .......... £5 ,, £8 Reticule and Carriage Bags.......... CER 3a) Expanding Writing Cases........ 
CHO VE SBOKOS Eee ec co cies leicaticceue 123. 6d. ,, £2 Carriage Card Cases................-- 25s. ;, £4 LNIAtENA BN cis cescitaeies seers cise 
Handkerchief Boxes.............. 10s. 6d. ,, £2 Ivory BWtui Cases. oo 6 Sse es ceclnne 638s. ,, £5 Watch and Ring Stands ........ 
Cash Boxes and Cabinets ........ 25s. ,, £5 | Flower Stands and Vases............ 21s. ,,. £5 Bookslides (Patent Self-Closing).. 
Double Scent Bottles ............ 10s. 6d. ,, £5 | Jardiniéres (per DENI) fe chester 423. ,, £10 Postage Scales (New Weights).... 
Caskets, Oxidised Silver.......... 168.6d.,, £5 Card Trays and Tazzas....... 21s. ,, £5 New Dial Letter Balance........ 
Caskets, China and Hnamel...... 20s. ,, £5 | Carriage and Table Clocks;.- A £5 ,, £10 Pillar Post Letter Boxes ........ 
Work Boxes and Baskets........ L5S.-4;: 6b 3} Despatch Boxes \s,...:.2:.). . tami eine 2is: ,, £10 


A Large and Choice Assortment 


HENRY RODRIGUES, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.. 


quality, Silver and Plated Mounts 


of English, Viennese, 


21s. to £5. 


14s. to £5. ; 

£10 10s. 

£10 10s. 

SURE Recedhisionrcss ee OLS. CO gbOu LOE 
21s, to £5 Candlesticks (per pair)............ 123, 6d. to £5 
5s. ,, £2 Candelabra,........+-..+ 58 42s. ,, £10 
Ola 3 $6 Portrait Albums ...... 4s.6d. ,, £5 
21s. ,;, £3 Crest Albums ...... 98. 5, £2) 
Bs. ,, £5 Portrait Frames .. 2s.6d. ,, £5 
10s. 6d. ,, £1 Card Boxes. ........ 208. ,, £6 
O1s..;, £5 Cabinet of Games.. £5 5s. ,, £15 
8s. 6d.-,, £5 Liqueur Cases...... 42s. ,, £10 
10s. 6d. ,, £2 Gold Pencil Cases...... 21s. ,, £5 
75s. ,, £10 Purses and Cigar Cases.......... 3s. 6d. ,, £2 


and Parisian ELEGANCIES and NOVELTIES, from 5s, to £8, 


RAILWAYS. 


(ZRBAt EASTERN RAILWAY. 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. ~ 


Ordinary Return Tickets taken on Tuesday, December 22, and intervening 
days, will be available for the Return Journey on any day up to and in- 
cluding Thursday, December 31, 1874. 

On CHRISTMAS EVE, Thursday, December 24, a train will leave 
LYNN for Hunstanton at 8.25 p.m., aud Lynn for Swaffham, Dereham, 
and intermediate stations, at 8.30 p.m., in connection with the 5.0 p.m. 
train from Bishopsgate, and the 4.53 p.m. train from St. Pancras. 

On CHRISTMAS DAY, in addition to the ordinary Sunday trains, a 
Special Train will leave COLCHESTER for Walton-on-the-Naze at 10a.m., 
and IPSWICH for Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and intermediate stations, at 
11.10 a.m., in connection with the 7.20 a.m. train from London. 

For further particulars see bills. 

London, December, 1874, 


8. Swanrzprick, General Manager. 


+ z — + 
To DON AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
: CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 

Ordinary Return Tickets issued on Tuesday, December 22, and inter- 
vening days will be available for return any day up to and including 
Thursday, December 31. 

On Christmas Day the trains will run as on Sundays, with the exception 
of the 11.20 a.m, Crewe to Holyhead, and 11.40 a.m. Holyhead to Crewe, 
which will not run. G. Finpray. 

Chief Traffic Manager’s Office, Eusion Station, 

December, 1874. 


RoE AST NtO RTE eR Nese AT, Wo Aye: 
: CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 

Ordinary Return Tickets, issued on Tuesday, December 22, and inter- 
vening days, will be available until Thursday, December 31, inclusive. 
On Christmas Day the trains will run as on Sundays. 

pe. Henry Oakzer, 

King’s Cross Station, December, 1874. 


RIGHTON SEASON.—The GRAND AQUARIUM. 

4 —EVERY SATURDAY, Fast Trains for Brighton leave Victoria at 

11.50 a.m., calling at Clapham Junction; and London Bridge 12.0 noon, 
calling at Croydon (East). 

Fare—Ist class, Half a Guinea, including admission to the Aquarium 
and the Royal Pavilion (Palace and Grounds), available to setae by any 
Train the same day. — (By order) J. P. Knteut, 

London Bridge Terminus. General Manager. 


General Manager. 


NOTICE. 
J.C: CORDING & Co., WATERPROOFERS 


(EstaBLisHED 1839), 2 
HAVE REMOVED FROM 231, STRAND, TEMPLE BAR, 


TO 19, PICCADILLY, CORNER OF AIR STREET. 


CAUTION. 


THEY HAVE NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE, 
ORIGINAL MAKER OF THE ; 


VENTILATED..COATS 
LHE TDS RONE BOOTS 


(Registered), and other specialities. 


From Field, Jan. 80:—As regards manufacture, that calls for no 
criticism. J.C. Cording and Co. haye been too long before the public to 
fail in that respect.’’ 


19, PICCADILLY (corner of Air Street). 
FOR ALL SPORTING BOOTS 


APPLY TO x! 


FAGG BROTHERS, 
29, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W. 


In their Boots Corns and Bunions cannot exist, 


Bee quotations from daily letters to Fagg Brothers, Bootmakers, 
29, Haymarket, London. 


“T enclose cheque for your bill, and must ask you to keep the lasts 
which were used in making these boots, which fit to perasaint: IT have 
suffered so much that I cannot resist thanking you for the comfort I 
derive from'your skill and attention,—J. T., April 23, 1874,”7 


THEATRES. 
HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE—Sole 


Lessee and Manager, F, B. Cuarrrrton.—Last Night of the Com- 
pany’s Performing previous to the Christmas Holidays.—THIS EVENING 
will be performed Shakspeare’s Tragedy of ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Preceded by an operetta-bouffe, entitled TEN OF ’EM. To conclude 
with FAINT HEART NEVER WON FAIR LADY. Prices from 6d. to 
enea peers open at 6.30, commence at 6.45. Box-office open from 10 
till 5 daily. 


as 
YCEUM.—HAMLET.—MR. HENRY IRVING.— 
THIS and EVERY EVENING, at 7.45, HAMLET. Hamlet, Mr. 
Henry Irving; King, Mr. T. Swinburne; Polonius, Mr. Chippendale; 
Laertes, Mr. B. Leathes; Horatio, Mr. G. Neville; Ghost, Mr. T. Mead; 
Osric, Mr. H. B. Conway; Marcellus, Mr. F. Clements; First Actor, Mr. 
Beyeridge; Rosencrantz, Mr. Webber; Guildenstern, Mr. Beaumont; and 
First Gravedigger, Mr. Compton, &c.; Gertrude, Miss G. Pauncefort; Player 
Queen, Miss Hampden; and Ophelia, Miss Isabel Bateman. Preceded, at 
6.50, with FISH OUT OF WATER. Mr. Compton. Doors open at 6.30. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. L. Bateman. 


AMLET. — Notice.—STALL CHAIRS are now 
PLACED in the ORCHESTRA, and specially reserved to accom- 
modate the public by payment at the doors in the evening only. Stalls, 
7s.; dress circle, 5s.;. boxes, 3s.; pit, 2s.; gallery, 1s.; private boxes, 
31s. 6d. to 63s. Seats may be secured one month in advance. Box- office 
open 10 till 5—LYCHUM THEATRE. Sole Lessee and Responsible 
Manager, Mr. H. L. Bateman. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE.—NMr., Henry Neville, 
Sole Lessee and Manager.—THE TWO ORPHANS, the most suc- 
cessful Drama of the day. Mr. H. Neville and Miss Fowler as Pierre and 
Louise. EVERY EVENING at 7.30, THE TWO ORPHANS. Preceded 
at 7 by TWENTY MINUTES WITH A TIGHR. Prices from 6d. to 
£3 3s. Box-office hours 11 to5. No fees for booking. Doors opon at 6.30. 


OYAL STRAND THEATRE.—Sole Lessee and 

/ Manugeress, Mrs. Swannoroveu.—THIS EVENING, at 7, IN- 
TRIGUE. At 7.20, OLD SATLORS. Messrs. Terry, Vernon, Cox, Gra- 
hame, Stephenson ; Mesdames Ada Swanborough, M. Terry,and Raymond. 
At 9.15, LOO, AND THE PARTY WHO TOOK MISS. Messrs. Terry, 
Marius, and Cox; Mesdames Claude, Venne, Jones, &c. 


HARING CROSS THEATRE.—LYDIA 
THOMPSON IN BLUE BEARD, EVERY EVENING. The 
acknowledged Success of the Season. 


HARING CROSS THEATRE.— 547th 
Night of Farnie’s celebrated Burlesque of BLUE BEARD. 
Characters by Miss Lydia Thompson, Messrs. Lionel Brough, Edouin, 
Morris, and Bishop; Mesdames K. Irwin, T. Venn, E. Lynd, Merville, 
Courteney, Burns, &c. Preceded, at 7.45, by CLEVER SIR JACOB. Mr. 
Lionel Brough. Notice.—To avoid inconvenience and disappointment 
seats should be secured in advance. Box-office open from 10 till 6; also 
at all the libraries. 


LUE BEARD.—YOURE A FRAUD, nightly 


encored five times. Lydia Thompson’s artistic and refined acting 
and singing, the broad humour of Mr. Lionel Brough, the wonderfully 
extravagant ability of Mr. Willie Edouin, the marvellous Protean changes 
of Mr. Morris, and the general completeness of the production of BLUE 
BEARD draws all London. 


AUDEVILLE THEATRE.—On MONDAY, and 
during the week, at 7, LEGAOY LOVE. At 7.45, James Albery’s 
admired Comedy, TWO ROSES. Concluding with, at 10, revival of the 
celebrated Classical Burlesque, ROMULUS AND REMUS, by R. Reece. 
Supported by Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, Charles Warner, 
Edward Righton, Bernard, Lestocq, Austin, and Dayid James; Mesdames 
Roselle, Kate Bishop, Kate Phillips (by the kind permission of Mrs. Swan- 
borough), Cicely Richards, H. Palmer, Lang, Brittain, and Sophie Larkin. 
—Acting Manager, Mr. D. M‘Kay. 


LHAMBRA THEATRE ROYAL.—Manager, Mr. 


Joun Baum.—Offenbach’s Grand Opéra-Bouffe, LE ROI CAROTTR. 
Libretto by He 8. Leigh. Principal artists: Miss Elsie Weber (her first 
appearance here), Mdlle. Rose Bell, Lennox Grey, M. Barrie; Messrs. 

arry Paulton, Melbourne, Worboys, Cliften, &c. &c. 


LHAMBRA GRAND SPECTACLE. 

Magic Effects. Grand Ballets in LE ROI CAROTTE. Prices as 
usual. Box-office open from 11 to 11. No charge for booking. On Boxin 

Night will be produced Offenbach’s Grand Opéra-Bouffe, WHITTINGTON, 
First Reappearance of Miss Kate Santley on Boxing Night, December 26. 


Net AL STANDARD THEATRE, Bispopsaarn, 

Miss DOLORES DRUMMOND, the great Australian Actress, and 
Mr. PENNINGTON, the eminent Tragedian. —TO-NIGHT (Saturday), 
MACBETH, and the Comedy of THE HONEYMOON, 


RITERION THEATRE, Regent Circus, Piccadilly.— 
Sole Proprietors and responsible Managers, Srrrrs & Ponp. Every 
Evening at 8, LES PRES SAINT-GERVAIS, new Comic Opera in English, 
by Charles Lecocq. The original French Libretto by MM. Victorien Sardou 
and P. H. Gille. eae by Robert Reece. The piece produced under the 
direction of Mrs. W. H. Liston. Conductor, Mr. F. Stanislaus. Principal 
Artists: Mme. Pauline Rita, Catherine Lewis, Lilian Adair, Florence 
Hunter, Emily Thorne; Messrs. A. Brennir, Connell, Hogan, Grantham, 
Loredan, and Perrini. The Opera commences at 8 and terminates at 11. 
Box-office open from 10 till 5.—Acting Manager, Mr. Hpwarp Murray. 


OYAL COURT THEATRE,—Sole Proprietor and 
Manager, Miss Martz Lirron.—Eyvery Evening. Doors open at 7, 
commence at 7.30, with PHACOCK’S HOLIDAY. Mr. W. J. Hill. At 
8.30, BRIGHTON. Miss Litton, Mesdames Edith Challis,-Rose Ngan, Alice 
Della, M. Davis, and Mrs. Chippendale; Mr. Charles Wyndham, Messrs. 
Edgar Bruce, W. J. Hill, Clifford Cooper, C. Steyne, Russell, Bentley, 
Vincent, &c.—Acting Manager, Mr. Charles Walter. 


OYAL SURREY THEATRE—Sole and 
responsible Manager, W. Hornanp (the People’s Caterer).— On 
CHRISTMAS EVE the Grand Pantomime, by Frank W. Green, entitled 
THE FORTY THIEVES AND THE COURT BARBER; or, Harlequin 
and the Five Tiny Pigs, the Sad Little Prigs, and the Fairies of the 
Laburnum Lake; surpassing eyen the great triumph of last year. The 
whole of the gorgeous Scenery expressly painted by those eminent artists, 
Messrs. Grieve & Son. The Mise-en-Scéne, Grand Ballets, Processions, 
&c., invented and arranged by L. Espinosa. ‘The wonderful Payne 
Family, W. H. Payne, Fred. Payne, and Harry Payne (their first appear: 
ance here), Miss Nelly Moon, Mdlle. Annette Scasi (late of the Royal 
Alhambra and chief Continental Opera Houses), Miss Florence Aden (her 
first appearance here), Misses Celine Wallace, Rose Mandeville, Lizzie 
Mordaunt, Katie Russell, and Walsingham ; Principal Dancers, the Sisters 
Elliott; W. B. Fair, H. Nicholls, Fred. Shepherd, H. OC. Sidney, W. Stacey, 
Bros. Elliott, the celebrated Turtle Jones, C. Allbrook, J. Reeves, and 
Forty Lovely Thieves. Clown, the inimitable Harry Payne. Prices of 
Admission—Gallery, 6d. ; Pit, 1s.; Upper Boxes, 1s. 6d.; Dress Circle, 2s. ; 
Reserved Dress Circle (front), 3s.; Stalls (easy chair), 5s.; Private Boxes, | 
£1 1s., £2 23., or £3 3s. Places can be booked at any time in advance at 
the Theatre, or any of the City or Westend Libraries. Treasurer, Charles 
Holland. Secretary, Thomas B. Warne. 


LOBE THEATRE, Newcastle Street, Strand.— 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Francis Farrprr.—Continued Success of 
BAST LYNNE. Poole’s Burlesque of HAMLET nightly received with 
the utmost enthusiasm. The Drama at7; the Burlesque at 9. Followed 
by the farce, A TRIP TO BRIGHTON.—Prices from 6d. to £3 3s. Places 
may be secured at the box-office of the Theatre from 11 to 5 daily, and 
at all the Libraries. 


HILHARMONIC THEATRE.—Grand Operatic 
Suecess.—Manager, Mr. SurpHEerp.—At 7.30, THE TWO GRE- 
GORIHS. At 8.20, the 64th, 65th, 66th, 67th, 68th, and 69th nights of Le- 
cocq’s Great Opera, GIROFLE-GLIROFLA. Miss Junta Matnews; Mesdames 
Jenny Pratt, Everard, and Manetti; Messrs. W..H. Fisher, H. M. Garden, J. 
Murray, and Hollingsworth. Gorgeous costumes; splendid scenery by 
F. Lloyds. Conductor, M. Rryrerr. The only Theatre in which 
Ciests Opera can be performed. Private Boxes and Fauteuils at all the 
ibraries. 


PERA COMIQUE.—IXION RE-WHEEL’D, by 

F. ©. Burnand, BVERY EVENING at 9. Preceded, at 7, by 

H. J. Byron’s Comedy, WAR TO THE KNIFE. Mesdames Amy 

Sheridan, Bufton, Berend, Bella Goodall, Phillips, Vokins, Stuart, Power, 

Beverley, Hatherley, and Pattie Laverne, &c.; Messrs. J. D. Stoyle, H. 

Farrell, R. Temple,|Sullivan, and Harry Crouch.—Gastron Murray, Acting 
Manager. 


RITANNIA THEATRE, HOXTON.—BENEFIT 
of Mrs. 8. LANE, MONDAY, December 21.—New Drama, THE RED 
MAN’S RIFLE. Messrs. Reynolds, Macdermott; Miss Bellair. Laughable 
Ballet Lid the inimitable LUPINO TROUPH. TO THE GREEN ISLES 
DIRECT. Mrs. 8. Lane, Mrs. J. Brian, Miss Polly Randall; Mr. J. Brian. 
GEORGE BARNWELL.—On Boxing Day, a Morning and Evening Per- 
formance of the Grand Pantomime. 


Sree ray ns ey el EE RA a 
ADAME TUSSAUD’S EXHIBITION, BAKER- 
STREET.—NOW ADDED, PORTRAIT MODELS of the Duchess 

of EDINBURGH, the Czar of Russia, Sir Garnet Wolseley, the three 
Judges in the Tichborne Trial, Cockburn, Mellor, and Lush; the Shah 
of Persia, Marshal MacMahon, and the late Mr. Charles Dickens, —Admis- 
a 1s.; children under ten, 6d.; Wxtra Rooms, 6d.—Open from nine 4.1m, 
till ten p,m. 


HRISTMAS HOLIDAYS.— ZOOLOGICAL 
GARDENS, Regent’s Park.—Admission Sixpence, every day (except 
Sunday) from December 24 to January 6, inclusive. . 


ISS KATE SANTLEY’S PROVINCIAL TOUR. 
In consequence of the unqualified success of Mr. Frederic Clay’s 
new opera, CATTARINA, Miss Santley has decided to prolong her Tour. 
Unexampled success of Miss Santley’s new song, ‘It is so like the Men, 
Trebly encored in Mr, Clay’s new opera, OATTARINA, f , 


DECEMBER 19, 1874. 


i 
ILD FOWL AND DUCK SHOOTING, 
By the use of 


SILVER’S PATENT ANTI-RECOIL HEEL-PLATE 
(which can easily be fitted to Guns and Rifles already in use) the heavy 
recoil incidental to large-bore weapons is entirely obviated. ; 

The PATENT HEEL-PLATHE is specially adapted for Fire Armsintended 
for hunting / : ree : 

Tigers, Elephants, and other Big Game, as well as for Military Arms, 
such as the MARTINI-HENRY RIFLE. 

The following letter has been received from T. T. Coorrr, Esq., F.R.G.8., 
Acting Political Agent at Bhamo = i : 

“J have thoroughly tried your Heel-Plate’ on both Rifles and Smooth- 
pores, and can confidently recommend it as doing away with the effects of 
kicking; in fact, by using it, no recoil is felt. I used a charge of five 
drams with a Smooth-bore Gun, so that my test was severe. Those who 
intend to shoot Big Game should certainly have their Large-bore Guns 
fitted with your Heel-Plate. I shall get you to let me have a Heel-Plate 
for my heavy Rifle and Smooth-bore before I return to India, I shall 
also want one of your Hxpress Rifles and Settler’s Gun to take out with 
me and they must both be fitted with the Heel-Plate. The small Com- 
panion Rifle which you are making for me, unless the double charge of 
powder which I intend using with it should produce kicking, will not 
require the Plate. London, Noy. 28, 1874.’ 

PRESS NOTICES. 

Anwy axp Navy Gazerre, Supt. 26, 1874.—‘‘ The Anti-Recoil Heel- 
Plate has been tried on a Regulation Martini-Henry, with fifty rounds of 
regulation ammunition fired very rapidly, and had so completely absorbed 
the recoil that not the least inconyenience was felt at the last or the first 

ischarge.”” ‘ 
oY OLUNTEER Szrvick Gazerrn, Oct. 16, 1874.—“‘We have had an 
opportunity of trying the invention of Messrs. Silver, for lessening the 
effects of the recoil in firing the Martini-Henry. Assuredly they fulfil 
their function admirably. The Heel-Plate fits most comfortably into the 
shoulder, and even a recruit of the present stamp would, we should think, 
find that there was nothing to fear from the ‘ kick,’ but that, in fact, the 
plow was conyerted into a gentle push.” 

tis. W. SILVER & Co. 


THE ‘‘BXPLORERS’ ROOM”’—66 & 67, CORNHILL, LONDON— 


Contains a large and well assorted Stock of Guns, Rifies, Revolvers, and 
Pistols, combining all the latest improvements. 


RYSTAL PALACK.— On TUESDAY NEXT, 
December 22, will be produced the. Crystal Palace New Christmas 
Pantomime, entitled, CINDERELLA; or, HARLEQUIN AND THE 
LITTLE GLASS SLIPPER, THE MAGIC PUMPKIN, THE BUTTHR- 
FLIES’ BALL, AND THE GRASSHOPPERS’ FEAST. Invented and 
written by E. L. Blanchard, Esq. The Scenery by Mr. F. Fenton, H. 
Emden, and assistants, The Ballets arranged by M. Espinosa. The 
overture and music composed and arranged by Mr. Oscar Barrett. The 
masks and other properties designed by Dykwynkyn. The tricks, 
properties, and changes by Mr. Lightfoot and assistants. The comic 
scenes written by Mr. Harry Payne. The costumes by Mr. and Mrs. 
Stinchcombe. The entomological devices modelled by Mr. Wilson. The 
Transformation scene invented and painted by Mr. Charles Brew. ‘The 
whole produced under the direction of Mr. T’. H. Friend, the Company’s 
Stage Manager. The principal characters in the opening by Mr. W. H. 
Payne, Mr. Fred Payne, Mr. Harry Payne, Miss Emmeline Cole, Miss 
Barton, the Misses Elliott, and Miss Caroline Parkes. The ticket office 
open this day. No charge for booking. Numbered stalls, Half-a-Crown. 


\JPASKELYNE & COOKE.—FIFTH WEEK of the 
i NEW SHANCE. EVERY DAY at Three, EVERY NIGHT at 
Hight, at the EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. Admission from 5s. to 
ly. Box-office open from 10 till 5, and seats can be booked at Mitchell’s, 
33, Old Bond Street, and all Agents. 


ASKELYNE & COOKE.—NEW. DRAWING. 
ROOM, EGYPTIAN HALL.—W. Morton, Manager.—Twice Daily 

at Three and Eight. Zhe Times of November 12th, 1874, says :— Many 
people, no doubt, believe in the medium, but more, we expect, in Maskelyne 
and Cooke. The former cheats us, telling us that it is all real and true 
whereat, if we cannot believe, we wax angry. The latter cheats us, tricks 
us out of our senses, fools us to the 8 of our bent, telling us all the time 
that he is doing that and nothing else, and at this we are pleased, and 
leaving, tell our friends to go and be pleased likewise. That they ‘do £0 
and are pleased we haye abundant evidence in the length of time it has 
seemed good for Messrs. Maskelyne and Cooke to stay in the same place, 
and this, too, we hold to be good proof that it must be as pleasant for these 
gentlemen to cheat us as it apparently is for us to be cheated. Everybody 
sceptic or believer, should go at once to the Egyptian Hall.” i 


M R. F. H. BELLEW, the New Baritone, pupil of Mr. 
C. J. Bishenden, the celebrated bass, will short: ke his 
APPEARANCE in OPERA-BOUFFE in London. ied Seamer. 


\ R. BARRY SULLIVAN’S FAREWELL of Eneland 
2 Scotland, and Ireland, previous to his return visit to Usnerica: f 
THEATRE ROYAL, LIMERICK, MONDAY, DECEMBER 14, for 

S. ; 


7reenock, erdeen, Live: 1. 
Glasgow. | Sheffield. | NeW Cael 


&c. &c. to follow. 
‘ Business Manager, T. 8. Aarory. 


O Po GB. RT Ate ieee Oy Uae) nie Bl geeees 

: Managers requiring Ladies or Gentlemen for Singi i 

will find an extensive List of Artists at Mr. R. D’OYLY CARTS Ome 

eee 8 arene for all tite principal Theatres in London and the 
inces at which musical pieces are played.— 

Retro. Charing: Orta. Pp played.— Orrra anp Concert 


Ms. CHARLES ROBERTS, 
6, YORK ROAD, LAMBETH, 
ONDON, 


Li : 
Matiedtd gent eens sre eer sath Years. 
gent for Theatres, Music Halls, Café Chantants and 
___. Fétes and Galas, oe ae? 
6 cae Oye THE WORLD. 
orrespondence in Four Buropean Lan; fe 

Ae Rober OFFICE HOURS..... y ee La re 

Mr. Robe has unequalled advantages in introducin i 
Ma pr baary oye to the leading English cad smoreten 

m whom he has instructi ; 
samp To easy Peete ons to engage talent of the best 
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MARAVILLA COCOA, 


Are made by this Agency. 
CHARLES ROBERTS’ STAR LOUNGE CORNER CLUB ROOMS, 
55, WATERLOO ROAD. 
Norrczr.—No Booking Fees. 
S HAYES: WESTEND BOX-OFFICH, — Cramer 
e and Co., 199, Regent Street, W—PRIVATE BOXE 
Front-row Dress Circle, at every theatre in London. ices 
- seat 
hee Pear HOGAN, 3, ST. MICHAEL’S 
TT. , has on view Choice Specime: f Ol 
YORCHSTHR, CHELSEA, DRESDEN, and SEVRES. CHINA, ica é 
tines plead Reema ees by eS ie alate amongst which are 
finest work, entitled “ Terms of Peon AA METS i ee alee 
BRONZES and yarious articles of VERTU. 
MARAVILLA COCOA FOR BREAKFAST, 

“Tt may justly be called the Per- 
fection of Prepared Cocoa.”—British 
Medical Press. 

“Entire solubility, a delicate 
froma, anda rare concentration of 
the purest elements of nutrition, 
distinguish the MARAVILLA 
COCOA above all others.”’— Globe. 

Sold in tin-lined packets only by 
Grocers. TAYLOR BROTHURS, 
London, Sole Proprietors, 


CORN FLOUR. 
BROWN & POLSON’S 


IS DISTINGUISHED FROM ALL OTHERS BY 


NEARLY TWENTY YEARS’ 
PRE-EMINENT REPUTATION, 


AND THE FACSIMILE SIGNATURES OF THE MAKERS— 


UPON EVERY PACKET. 


NOTE.—Cheaper kinds, recommended 
to the Trade by the one merit 
of allowing extra profit, are 
frequently supplied instead of 
BROWN & POLSON’S. 


OLD GLENLIVAT WHISKY. 


THE FINEST WHISKY THAT SCOTLAND PRODUCES, 


19s. per GALLON. 


42s. per Dozen, Bottles and Cases included. 


Two and 3 dozen cases, and 4 to 6 gallon jars, carriage paid to any 
railway station in England, Jars charged 1s. 2d. per gallon; allowed 
for when returned. 


GEO. BALLANTINE & SON, 
_ WINE MERCHANTS, 
100, UNION-STREET, GLASGOW. 


A FURTWANGLER, WatcHMAKER AND JEWELLER, 
° 1654, STRAND. 
A GREAT SELECTION OF FRENCH, ENGLISH, AND GERMAN 
JEWELLER 


Gold Watches from £3 3s. to £40. 
Silver Watches from £2 2s, to £¥0 10s. 
A Great Assortment of Clocks and Timepieces. 
23, IRONMONGER LANE, LONDON. 
(THE Oxp Hovsz.) 


JOHNSTON’S 
CORN FLOUR 
IS THE BEST. 
Ask for JOHNSTON’S CORN FLOUR, and take no other. 


INES WITHOUT 
*The PURE WINE ASSOCIATION (Limited), 
22, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C., 
SUPPLY the WINES of Spain and Portugal, guaranteed free from Plaster 


and its effects. Price 
SHERRIES. Strength. per doz. 

Natural Wines, free from plaster ....-...-... under 26 p. ct. .. 30s. to 36s. 

The finest old Wines shipped, ditto ....-.--.-- 30 to 35’p. ct. .. 402. to 75s. 

RED WINES. 

Consumo (Portuguese Claret), from Oporto!.. under 26 p. ct. .- 24s. 

Collares (Portuguese Claret), from Lisbon .. Ditto Be 263. 

Finest Alto Douro Ports ......-......+.+-+-- 28 to 32 p. ct. .. 30s. to 40s- 


* The only House where unplastered Sherries can be obtained. 


ES LUCY’S LOVE LESSON. 


A DRAWING-ROOM COMEDIETTA. 
BY JOHN LATEY, JUN. 


DRAMATIS PERSONA. 
Mr. AtprErMan TUTTLE. Mrs. CHoLMONDELEY CARNEY. 
Tom FRANKHART. Lucy (her daughter). 
Screnzr.—Mrs. CHo~MoNDELEY CARNEY’S Bloomsbury drawing-room, 
with conservatory leading therefrom, and with plenty of holly and 
laurel and mistletoe about. 
Luoy is discovered playing some favourite air on the pianoforte. 

She is holding a musical soliloquy after the manner of eertain young 

ladies who make the pianoforte a confidant of their innermost 

desires, now strumming violently up and down the keys as who 
should say, ‘ Why the dickens doesn’t he come?” and then melting 
into mellow rippling as who should say, ‘< Shall we ever meet again ?” 

Unto Lucy enters her mother from the conservatory. 

Mrs. Carney (in dulcet, measured tones suggestive of curacoa). 
Lucy, love! 

Lucy (interrupting her playing, as Uf suddenly found out, and say- 
ing with a palpable assumption of innocence, as she swings round on 
the muste-stool). Yes, Ma! 

Mas. Carney (still in honeyed accents). You know, my dear Sa, 
it is about the time Mr. Alderman Tuttle was to call. Do be a little 
affable to him, there’s a darling! He is evidently struck with. you. 
T guessed as much when he went so far as to ask you to waltz with 
him at the dear Lord Mayor’s ball last spring, and when the poor man 
whirled you round the Egyptian Hall till 1 am sure the perspiration 
stood in yeade on his forehead, and he was quite breathless 

Lucy (pouting). Yes! and when I was the laughing-stock of the 
whole room, dancing with a fat old alderman! Ah! I remember well 
enough what fun Tom made of me that night ! : 

Mus. Carney (flouncing down on a chair, and growing more and 
more aspiratical as she becomes more and more voluble). Tom! My 
dear Lucy, really you are old enough now not to be hinfluencedim the 
slightest degrée by what Zom may say! Really, I must beg of him 
to discontinue his visits if his hopinion is to ’ave hany weight when 
the lifelong hinterests of my daughter are at stake! What Avs Tom ? 
Why, simply your cousin, a penniless broker’s clerk! Really, Lucy, 
hit’s’igh time a school-girl’s fancy was forgotten. You’ye not the 
least haspiration —— : : 

Lucy. I’m sure, Ma, I aspire, and aspirate too —— 

Mrs. Carney (firing up). Andif you do haspirate better than your 
poor mother does, didn’t she bear the expense of your education? Ah! 
if hi’d only ’alf your chances when I was your age, T should ’ave been 
glad enough of the opening you ’ave. (Adopting a beseeching tone.) 
Think, Lucy, of the position you would ’aye as hig wife! £10,000 a 
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year! Then, he is over ’ead and ears in love with you. Why, at 
Scarborough (Margate, I mean—but don’t, for goodness’ sake, go and 
say we were eyer seen there!), at Scarborough, then, my old friend, 
Mrs. Brown, told me as a secret that Mr. Tuttle had remarked to her 
how distinguy you looked. Oh! pray, Lucy, think what a relief 
ould be to your poor mother to see you well and comfortably 
settled ! 

Lucy (submissively—paying penance for her grammatical attack). 
Forgive me, Ma dear, for my rude remark! Believe me, I am ready 
for any sacrifice that will make you comfortable and happy—even to 
receiye Mr. Tuttle's attention. (Aside) Though I do sincerely trust 
they may come to nothing! 

Mrs. Carney (bland and suave—quite herself again, or, rather, 
quite the counterfeit she believed to be herself). There spoke my 
own darling, dutiful Lucy. (Rising with an air of pleasure.) Why, £ 
do declare, if that is not Mr Tuttle’s knock! Speak of an angel, you 
hear his wings! (Astde.) How very hopportune! (Zo Lucy.) 
Quick, dear! Play that Madame Angot music Mr. Tuttle Bay he 
doated on: it will please him to discover you playing it. Pretend 
not to hear him come into the room, and he will fancy you are think- 
ing of him. Men are so vain! (Aside.) Meanwhile I’ll run hup- 
stairs, and give the poor man hevery opportunity of coming to the 
point—as my poor dear Ma did when poor dear Cholmondeley plucked 
up courage to pop the question to me! [Zzit, with knowing nod. 

[When Lucy has played a bar or so of Madame Angot, Tom 
FRANKHART steals into the room on tiptoe, a smile of mis- 
chief on his face, and snatches a kiss from her cheek. 

Lucy (indignantly). Mr. Tuttle! what business —— (Swings round 
to confront the aggressor.) Tom! 

Tom (with a jealous sneer). Oh! it’s come to that at last; has it, 
Lucy? Mr. Tuttle’s on kissing terms! 

Lucy. How dare you? 

Tom. Oh! I’ve no business, I know —— 

Lucy (fairly irritated). No; you have no business to speak to me 
like this, Sir; you know you hayen’t! And to come in kissing in 
that rude, rough way. We're no longer school-children; and it’s 
high time —— 

Tom, Hoity-toity! Isee! you’ve just been playing the quarreiling 
es from Madame Angot, and now ‘you want to rehearse the 
words ! 

Lucy (hearing rat-tat-tat, and suddenly resolving to make Tom 
smart for his presumption). Now, Tom, I’m in earnest. I'll never 
speak to you again if you don’t immediately take your leave by way 
of the conservatory, for Ma wishes me to be particularly azveamls to 
Mr, Tuttle, who’s just coming upstairs. 

[Tom makes an attempt to snatch another kiss, but is frus~ 
trated by Lucy's resistance, and only escapes as the handle 
of the door is being turned, whilst Lucy swings round on 
her music-stool in time to play a few notes of the Madame 
Angot waltz before the ALDERMAN comes in, 

Mr. ALDERMAN TUTTLE (entering on tiptoe, after a furtive peep 
at Lucy through the es Ee door, and then, carried away by 
Lwuoy’s magic music, breaking into a heavy, flat-footed waltz, and 
speaking to himself the while). Sweet girl! she makes me dance on 
air! (Lucy bends over the pianoforte to hide her laughter.) I feel 

uite youngagain! (Catching aglimpse of himself in the mirror.) By 
Jove! they’re not far out after all instyling me the beau of Mincing 
Lane! 

Tom (peeping in from the conservatory). Yes; “ Old Roger, the 
Beau !”’ 

Mr. Ap. Turrie (aside). Ah! was that the music of her yoice? 
No, she still plays on in happy ignorance of my presence. (Getting out 
of breath, and ceasing to waltz.) But will it not be etiquette to an- 
nounce my presence? (Takes out miniature etiquette book from his 
waistcoat pocket, and eagerly turns over the leaves.) How to enter a 
room. Ah! this must be the page. But no; not a word to help me 
out of my particular dilemma. (Pockets book in disgust.) Well, i 
must trust to my native tact. It’s raised me from the counter of a 
grocer’s shop to the magistracy of the City of London. Surely it wont 
desert me now. Ah! I have it. 

[Gains the door on tiptoe, opens it noiselese/y, closes it as noise- 
lessly behind him, then gives a loud knock, and re-enters as 
though he had only that moment arrived. 

Lucy (rising from the pianoforte, and, repressing a smile, holds 
forth her hand meanwhile). Mr. Tuttle! I’m so glad to see you 
again ! 

“Mr. Atp. TurrLe (gushingly, and bending low as he presses 
Lucy’s hand). Ah! my dear Miss Luey—I may say Lucy, may I 
not ?—thank you, thank you !—really, you are quite too good to an 
old fellow like me —— 

Lucy (draws her hand away, but, observing that Tom is stilé 
peeping from the conservatory, feels a sudden inclination to add to her 
cousin's torments). Max. Tuttle! You—in the prime of life !—should 
be the last to call yourself old. Don’t you remember what an enjoy- 
able dance we had—at least I can say | had—at the Mansion House 
last spring ? : 5 

Mr. Aub. Turrie (with a smug complaisant smile). Can I ever for- 
get that delightful night? I must confess that, when I entered this 
room, and heard the very same music we danced to rippling from your 
pianoforte, I was fairly carried away, and involuntarily glided—no ; 
that is to say, felt myself—you know what I mean—gliding into an 
imaginary waltz, quite imaginary, of course. 

Lucy. So, you do remember our dance, then ? 

Mr. Atv. Turrte. Remember it! Why, the “Tournez Waltz” 
has been buzzing in my ears ever since! ‘The very morning after the 
ball, one of my clerks discovered me waltzing and whistling the 
Madame Angot tune round and round my private room. I’ve 
checked myself just in the nick of time when I’ve been on the point of 
whistling the same seductive air from the magistrate’s bench. When 
the turtle was once so hot as to burn my tongue, the irrepressible 
whistle of pain that escaped my lips was insensibly prolonged into the 
“Tournez Waltz.’ (Dropping, with much difficulty, on one knee.) 
And, oh! Miss Lucy, the dearest dream ever since, the sweetest solace 
of my waking hours—not even eceepeing the dinner of the Tallow 
Chandlers’ Company—has been the hope that one day the “Tournez 
Waltz” (Mrs. Carney appears on the threshold, joy in her face) 
might—might—that is to say—forgive me! I’ve made a mess of it! 
That comes of trying to be too grand. Let me begin again. 

[The noise of a great crash and splash comes from the conserva- 
tory at this juncture. Lucy screams and rushes into the 
conservatory, leaving TUTTLE in perplexity, still on one knee, 
whilst Mrs. CARNEY stands amazed in the doorway. Both 
Mrs. Carney and the ALDERMAN are presently brought to. 
their senses by the sound of a series of hearty kisses proceed- 
ing from the conservatory. He springs to his feet in time 
to receive the poor lady's agitated greeting. 

Mrs. Carney. Mr. Tuttle! So glad to see you! I had not the 
least idea you were here, though. I thought I heard a scream. 
Where’s Lucy? Oh! I hope that nothing’s wrong ! : 

Lucy (entering impulsively from the conservatory, hand in hand 
with Tom, whose face and hair and clothes are dripping wet, though 
he is smiling away as happy as can be). Nothing’s wrong but this, Ma : 
poor Tom was stamping about on top of the cistern outside the con- 
servatory, the zinc gave way, splash he went into the water, I rescued 
him, and—(rushing to Mrs. CARNEY’s side, and adding in a delighted 
tone for her eae eas ee and, Ma dear, it was just as though I found 
the truth at the proverbial bottom of the well, for poor Tom gasped as 
J pulled him out, that he had come to-day to ask me to be his “dear 
little wife,” adding that Messrs. Duff and Gordon had made him 
manager with £500 a year, and so, as I thought you, dear Ma, would 
no longer consider Tom penniless, and as I found I really loved him 
very dearly indeed, I said “ Yes.” 

Tom (who has approached and overheard the last words). The 
Sweetest recompense in all the world for Lucy’s love lesson. 

Mr. Aup. Turrie (haughtily). Ladies, good morning. Our young 
friend’s “dip” reminds me 1 am due to dinner at the Tallow 
Chandlers’ Company. : .e 

[Exit Turrin, whilst Mrs. Carney, beaming with smiles, 
kisses Tom, expresses her consent by placing Lucy’s hand in 
his, then rushes to the pianoforte, and joyfully plays the 
“ Tournez Waltz,’ to which air Tom vigorously twirls round 
with Lucy, Curtain, 
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(LOMaROR Ess Ke 


BY “AMPHION.” 


een !—fond Genius of the waning year, 
GSeorning in mortal misery to die, 
With rosy Streams we mir thy parting tear, 
Sn revelry we droton thy favetvell sigh ; 
Wnd softly to oblivion waft thy soul 
Sn wreathtd smofe from gloiving wassail bow! ! 


Waes-hacl! ye Gods, throned on Olympus old, 
Dex higher realms of Pastime who preside ; 
Heroes and demigods of mortal mould, 
We pledge yourall—Yule’s tributary tide 
On your behalf o’erfloiws the brimming cup, 
Sts odours Steaming life an incense up. 


Waes-hael !—NMielpomene, vf mood serene, 

With bowl and dagger sternly statuesque— 
Wnd brist Thalia, loving still to cheer 

Did hearts and young with Fancy’s arabesque— 
Both names we murmur, softly understood, 
Thro’ parted lips that woo the sptcyy flood. 


Waes-hael !—a double toast to Sport and Stage, 
Great Melarations’ darling tivin delights ! 

Then treasured must, when cares of life engage, 
For healthful days and recreative nights ; 

Lo each presiding Spirit, ere we drink, 

Breathe lindly thanks o'er twassail’s votive brink ! 


Waes-hael !—at hoarly Meptune’s trident strote, 
Garth yielded to the Dettty’s behest ; 
The horse triumphant into being brofe, 
With mane wild flying as the breaters’ crest, 
With hoof deep-Sounding life the breakers’ wrath, 
When tempests clear its desolating path. 


Waes-hael!—Diana cheer3 the tuneful pack, 
Dr holds in leash her palpitating hounds ; 
With curious eye Surveys the panther’s track :-— 
No chilling pole nor fierce equator bounds 
he hunter’S passion, Since that primal morn 

When mighty Nestor twound his bugle horn. 


Waes-hacl '\—Apollo speeds his fateful dart ; 
Whence sprang the terrors of our British yew, 
By slo degrees and graduated art 
Changed to the tube mechanically true, 
Whose mimic thunder plain and valley fills, 
Dr wakes the sullen echoes of the hills. 


Waes-hael !—the Naiads o'er their scalty spoil 
Lured from each everlasting fount Lament ; 
Und Nereids crown the hardy fisher’s toil 
With silver prey in bursting meshes pent, 
Dld Oceans harvest, never fnotwn to fail, 
Ploughed by the storm, and furrotved by the gale. 


Waes-hael! beneath fair Leda’s twineborn star3a 
Der prosperous depths te court cach wandering breeze ; 
Nor piping blasts, nor elemental tara, 
Hright from his course the rover of the seas ; 
Und as their “bank” alternate sinks and svar3, 
The light spray dances from the feathered oars. 


Woes-hael !—in rivalry of sister art, 

et flowing pen and glowing pencil vie 
Aith living lines to captivate the heart, 

With graphic strokes to charm the cultured cye; 
And Sport's high trophies on the wall combine 
Bith painted masts in one harmonious Line, 


MY FALL—AND RISE. 
BY MRS. LYNN LINTON. 


Tue fact is, we were both too young to marry. She was eighteen, 
T was barely in my majority; but she was a poor desolate little orphan 
sent out into the cold world to do the best she could for herself as a 
governess ; I was madly in love with her, and I was my own master ; 
we had no wiser heads to advise us and no more experienced hands to 
guide us—so we took our own way, as was but natural, and married on 
my clerkship of three hundred a year. I need scarcely say we were 
happy. For the first two years indeed it seemed to me as if I had 
never really lived until now. Our pretty little home at Kilburn was 
bright and cheerful. Edith was always affectionate, always good- 
tempered, and like Annabel Lee seemed to live “ with no other thought 
than to love and be loved by me.” My work sat on me easily; and 
being young people of moderate tastes, we had money enough for all 
we wanted. There was not a flaw anywhere, and the days were 
searcely long enough for the joy that filled them with sunshine from 
beginning to end. 

All this continued for two years, and then my wife became a mother. 

This was the first break in our manner of life, the first shadow cast 
over the brightness of our happy love. It changed the whole order of 
things, and the change told heavily against me. dith was no longer 
my companion as she had been. ‘The baby was delicate, and her health 
also gave way. She was obliged to go to her own room quite early in 
the evening, sometimes at seven o’clock or so, and even when she was 
well she was up in the morning with the child, and the evenings hung 
on me heavy and long. I was no student in those days, I was 
social, and if not inordinately yet undoubtedly fond of amusement ; 
hence, sitting alone for all these hours after my solitary dinner—for 
Edith dined early by the doctor’s orders—was dreary work for me, and 
I grew daily more fretted by the dulness of my once sunshiny home. 

I tell the story just as it was; not to excuse myself, but to explain. 

Also, too, the desire for more, experience natural to my age began to 
make itself felt, and more than onee I found myself confessing ‘‘ We 
married too young.” Yet I did not wish for dissipation; I was not 
conscious of a reserve of wild oats that I was longing to sow, but I did 
want a little change from the dead monotony of my spoiled home. I 
was yearning for the society of men of my own age and standing, and 
naturally the boy, though I loved him well enough—for all that I 
thought him the ugliest and oddest little imp I had ever seen—was not 
to me what he was to his mother. To her indeed he was everything. 


_'Thé mother had superseded the wife, and the husband was nowhere in 


comparison with the child. Edith was angry too that I did not, as 
she phrased it, “take to him more,” and I was angry that she took to 
him so much. May be that I was jealous. On looking back I should 
say that I was. 

Just when Bertie was three months old, a fellow in our office intro- 
duced me to Jack Langhorne. Handsome, well-mannered, rich, gay, 
good-tempered, generous, Jack was just the man to fascinate a com- 
paratively raw lad, as I still was. e knew everything, being one of 
the kind who start at seventeen as men, and “‘see life’’ systematically 
from that time. There was not an accomplishment in which he was 
not a proficient; not a game he could not play, giving long odds and 
winning. He was lavish of his money, and he was a gambler by 
inbred instinct. He was always staking his fate on chance ; and hitherto 
chance had been his friend. He used often to say ‘that he had been 
too lucky, and that he should have to pay for it before he had done. 
Nevertheless, the day of payment gave no sign of dawning; and Jack 
went on staking and landing, backing the right colour and the win- 
ning horse as if he had a private Nostrodamus at his elbow, and 
could read the future as clea as other men could read the past. 

I dare say many of my readers will laugh at me for the confession, 
but I had never seen a race until Jack Langhorne took me down to 
the Derby on his drag. It was a day both of great enjoyment and 
great excitement to me, for under his auspices I netted fifty pounds, 
and I felt a millionaire. I was«wild with pleasure; perhaps, too, the 
champagne counted for something in my hilarity, as I took home 
to Edith a sixth of my yearly income, made in fewer hours than it 
took me to earn my paltry diurnal guinea. Visions of fortune, golden 
and bright, passed before my eyes, and already I saw Edith queening 
itin the park with her high-stepping bays and faultless turn-out. 
She should have everything money could command. Whatever else 
my visions showed me, she was always foremost in my thoughts and 
highest in my hopes.- 

But when I gave her the money, she turned away from me coldly, 
and a minute after had buried her face in the pillow of the sofa 
where she was lying, and was sobbing. I was a good deal surprised, a 
little shocked, and greatly hurt—I had better use the harsher word 
and say vexed—at this outburst. I did not see the good of it, and I 
did not understand it. Besides, it chills a man so painfully to be 
received with coldness and tears after such a day as I had spent! It 
makes the contrast between life inside and outside the home too sharp, 
and only sends him further off instead of drawing him nearer. How- 
ever, tears were too scarce yet for me to disregard or withstand them ; 
so I kissed my wife and did my best to soothe her, and by degrees 
brought her round so far that she left off crying, and began to kiss the 
ert as if it was something quite new, and she had never kissed it 

efore. 

Though I was sorry to see her cry, this vexed me again. She had 
not seen me all the day, and she had had the boy. I thought she 
might have paid a little attention to the one who had been absent, to 
put it on no other ground. : 

But when I remonstrated she only answered: “I know, George, you 
do not care for baby. You never have cared for him, and if it were 
not for me he might die of neglect.” 

I began to laugh at this. It struck me as too comical that a wife 
should: reproach her husband for not taking care of the baby; for 
surely if there is such a thing as “woman’s work”? in the world, and 
they are not meant by nature and the’ eternal fitness of things to be 
soldiers and sailors and lawyers and doctors and the Lord knows what 
besides, that work is to be found in the home and the nursery. But 
she was angry when I laughed, and raising herself on her elbow drew 
a picture of the infamy, ruin, degradation that was to follow on my 
taking to bad courses, founded on my not caring for baby, and my 
having won fifty pounds at the Derby, that I seemed to be listening to 
a maniac, not the Edith I had left in the morning, and had loved for 
so long. Perhaps I was too impatient, and ought to have remembered 
that if I found my life dull hers was not too gay; I ought to have 
made allowance for the morbid nervousness and brooding fancies of a 
woman left alone for the whole day; but I was younger then than I 
am now, and the thing ended by our haying our first grave quarrel, 
wherein we were both silly, both unjust, and neither of us would 
give way. 

The bad blood made between us to-night grew worse as time went 
on; and the circle we were in was a vicious one. I kept away more 
and more from home, because my wife made it too miserable for me by 
her coldness, her tears, her complaints, her ill-humour; and the more 
I kept away, the more she resented it. She took an almost insane 
hatred and suspicion of my friends and my actions, and did not 
scruple to accuse me and them of vices and crimes because I was often 
late, from no worse cause than playing pool and billiards. Her re- 
proaches first. wearied and then Feared me; and by degrees a kind 
of fierce feeling took possession of me, a kind of revengeful determina- 
tion that I would be what she imagined me to be, and give her cause 
to denounce me as she did. 

Harmless amusement became amusement not so harmless; petty 
little stakes of half-a-crown and a shilling grew to gold; the glass of 
beer became the glass of brandy—and more than one; and the facilis 
descensus had one more self-directed victim on its slippery way. Work 
was intolerable to me. What I did I did badly, and I shirked all I 
could. I was often late, I as often left too carly ; and my employers 
were really good and lenient. As it was however, I wearicd out their 
patience, and they remonstrated with me firmly but kindly. 

This sobered me for a moment; but I had gone too far to retreat ; 
until I came out at the other side J must go on. 

_The fortune which had so long befriended Jack Langhorne deserted 
him now, and with his fortune his nerve. Where he had staked with 
judgment he now backed wildly, recklessly, and the more he lost, the 
more recklessly he staked, His fortune seemed to influence mine. 


Hitherto I had been immensely successful; now the luck ran dead 
against me, and I lost more than I could afford, and soon more than T 
could pay; and so came face to face with ruin. 

During all this time the estrangement between Edith and myself 
grew daily wider. She took the wrong method with me, and being a 
woman she kept to it. She thought to dragoon me back to the quiet 
of my former life, and made my private actions personal to herself ; 
seeking to force me into rendering an account of all my doings, and of 
every item of expenditure, then taking it as an affront when I refused 
to answer her questions. But now there was no hope for it. I must 
perforce confess. With that writ out against me, 1f was useless to 
attempt concealment, and if marriage is not feminine superiority, yet 
it is partnership. 

You may be sure it was a bitter moment for me when I had to tell 
my wife that all her worst anticipations were realised; that she had 
been right throughout, and I wrong; and that the destruction she had 
prophesied had overtaken us. In her temper of so many months now, 
it was doubly hard. But it seems that I knew as little of women as 
she of men, and had miscalculated the depth of her goodness under- 
neath all her wrong-headedness, just as she had miscaleulated my 
power of will and truth of love when fairly pulled up. 

She heard me out to the end without making a sign. There was no 
interruption, no angry expression, no scornful look. I saw the hand 
with which she held the child tighten round his body; the one playing 
with his curls tremble. But that was all. 

When I had finished, she looked up, and said quietly : “Tt is better 
to know the worst, George, for then we can meet it. Now that I 
know the worst, I know what to do.” 

“ And you do not reproach me, Edith?” I asked. 

She rose from her seat and came over tome. Her eyes were full 
of tears, her lips were quivering, and yet ithere was more loye, more 
softness in her face through its sorrow than there had been for all 
these long bad dreary months—passing now into years. 

She slid the boy from her arms, and pressed them round my neck, 

“Why should I reproach you?”’ she said. “Is not your burden 
heayy enough without that? While I thought I could help to keep 
you straight I tried—if clumsily and to no good, yet loyally. Now t 
imow that all is over I have only to try and help you, both by my 
work and my love.” 

Something seemed to choke me while she spoke. I could have been 
hard enough if she had been angry, but this sudden return to the old 
love—this unexpected magnanimity—was too much for me. Still, I 
am thankful to say I did not break down. I was man enough for 
that ! 

“Will you trust me, Edith?” said I, in a tone so rough and husky I 
scareely recognised it as my own. “Love meas you used, be to me 
what you were, and I swear youshall never have cause to reproach me 
again. I am young, I can work, I can be resolute. I have bought my 
experience of life, and I find the taste too bitter in my mouth. A 
man may be a man, and yet not be ashamed to think of his wife as 
well as of his pleasures, and I will think of you now.” 

She sighed and then she smiled. L 

“ You come back to what you left,’ she said, in a tender, caressing 
kind of way that seemed as if it buried now for ever all that had gone 
wrong betiveen us. ‘ 

Of course the struggle was a tremendous one, I lost my clerkship 
and every sixpence I possessed, both in goods and money. My wife . 
had to give lessons, and I had to accept anything that would keep us _ 
from starvation ; but we pulled through in time, and the suffering we 
had encountered was perhaps a good thing in the end. It taught us 
to value each other in a deeper and truer manner than ever before ; 
and it gave us a friend. For dear old Jack’s luck turned with his 
unele’s death, and he used his influence to get me a situation that 
began at five hundred a year, and has steps upward in the future. 
Things have gone well with me since then. Edith’s health has come 
back, and my boy is at the head of his class. I have travelled a good 
deal, and lately I have taken up chemistry as a study. Edith declares 
I will blow the house up some day, but Ihave not done so yet, and 1 
think Iam on the track of a discovery that will do a great deal of 
good—make me a name, and bring in a lot of money. I find that as 
one grows older work is a more satisfying thing than pleasure, and 
knowledge goes further than excitement; and Edith finds that a wife’s 
influence is greatest when least visibly exerted, and that when a 
woman abandons the persuasion of love for authoritative command, 
and tenderness for ill temper, she loses her power, and only deepens 
the unhappiness she aims at preventing. 


THE: WRONG TRAP: 
BY L. H. F. DU TERREAU. 
i CHAPTER I. 
In the vicinity of Drury Lane Theatre stands a hostelry which boasts 


the curious sign of the “ City of Lushington.’’ The house is a great resort 
for actors and for those genial owners of open hearts and straitened 


“pockets who glory in belonging to the order of Antediluvian Buffaloes. 


The chief room of the inn is the meeting-room of the Buffaloes. It is 
divided into “ wards,’ so-called, and these divisions have lugubrious 
titles—Poverty Ward, Insanity Ward, Suicide Ward. A moral under- 
lies this labelling of the evils which follow the abuse of good liquor. 

“One evening in October two comedians met under the shadow of 
Insanity Ward at the “ City of Lushington.”’ They were artists of a very 


humble eer ae who picked up a living in strolling 


fashion during the summer, and whose harvest-time was Christmas, 
and the weeks of January and February. One was a harlequin yelept 
Smithers, but preferring to be called in the bills Signor Tomato. The 
other postured as clown: his name was Pudson, and he too hada 
nom de thédtre, calling himself Little Puddikins. 

To the latter personage, smoking in gloomy solitude—for the 
usually well-filled room of the “City of Lushington” was that night 
empty—entered Mr. Smithers. The old colleagues greeted each other 
warmly, for they had shared in the frolics of many a harlequinade. 

“ And how has luck gone with you”? asked Pudson, after some talk 
together. : ‘ 
“Pairly for the time of year,’ answered the harlequin, “ I have 
taken a ballet troupe on a four through the second-rate towns, and 
done pretty well.” 4 : ; 

“T have been lucky and unlucky by shifts and starts—doing a bit 
here and there at the circuses,-and taking a turn now and then at the 
music-halls. That pays best of all. I have a good mind to cut 
pantomime and go in for that entirely.’ i tl 

“Not just yet,any way. Youare engaged for the Forum, aren't you? 
asked the harlequin. 

“Not yet, but I expect to be,’’ replied the clown. 

“T am, and so is my little woman.” 5 

“Confound it!” ejaculated Pudson; “I hoped to get Mary in 
there.” 

“ But Lora has got it. 

“Ts that your girl >” 

“That's mine. Lora with an oe, not your common ay. ce 

“Qh,” said the clown, reflectively, ‘‘ Hightalian, I suppose?” 

“She passes for a Hightalian, but she’s English. She’s billed. as 
Lora Lorini.”” f is 

The two friends shook hands and parted, as the “ City of Lushington 
began to receive an incursion of its usual frequenters. 


CHAPTER II. 
Punson’s Srory. 


I am lying here on this bed helpless. I shall not dic yet, the doctor 
says; the bones are-setting, and in a few weeks I may be about again, 
but I shall never be fit for the clown’s business any more. — This 
misery and suffering I have brought upon myself: it has been the re- 
sult of my own wicked animosity—the consequence of a jealousy which 
urged me into crime. I will tell you how it came about. — 

[ joined the Forum company this last winter when Smithers and I 
were engaged for the pantomime. To my surprise I found that the 
girl to whom I had been paying addresses—Mary Morris by name— 
was engaged for columbine. I had understood from Smithers that 
some sweetheart of his named Lora Lorini was going to take that part. 


She’s to be columbine.”’ 
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icht of Mary was an unexpected . leasure,.and going up to her I 
ae hues m} ‘dear—this is good nck; but I thought the columbine 
was to be Lora orini.”’ 

«So she is,” she answered. 

“What then are you to be? 
sort?”’ r 

« No—columbine. j ; 

{stared at her, uttelry ignorant of her meaning. : : 

“Don’t you know,” she went on, “that my professional name is 
Lora Lorini?’” ‘ 

was staggered. 

: But "Benithers » I cried—‘ Smithers claims Lora as his girl! 
Surely, Mar y, you have not been playing both of us false ?”” 

“ His girl, indeed! ‘Neither his nor yours, if it comes to that, 
unless you keep a civil tongue in your head. Can't a girl have more 
than one admirer, I should like to know ?”’ 

“She may haye a dozen admirers, but she cannot have more than 
one plighted lover, if she has any sense of decency.” _ : 

Mary turned on her heel and flounced off. I noticed during the 
rehearsals how she devoted herself exclusively to “Smithers, while I 
got never a word. There came a bitter, gnawing pain at my heart at 
being treated so—a pines to be revenged on him and her. Many a 
time I had it in my mind to stick my clasp-knife into his throat ; but 
the attempt was too risky: it might have failed, and I should infallibly 
get arrested for it. ; 

I brooded over a subtler revenge ; but first I took Mary aside, “T 
want to speak to you,” I said. ; : 

« T don’t want to speak to vow,” she saucily answered. 

«No follies—this is a weighty matter,” I retorted sternly. “ Listen 
and be careful.” 

“ Go on.” : 3 

« T ask you if you love George Smithers better than you do me?” 

« Lor’, ‘Tom, how do I know?” 

« You must know the state of your own feelings.” 

« Well, he’s not so cross as you, and he’s a beautiful dancer, and he’s 
so gracefully made—and in fact I do like him.” 

© Better than me?” 

“ You see, my poor ‘Tom, he has many advantages over you.’ 

“Go,” I replied, grinding my teeth, “those advantages shall be 


Harlequina, or some nonsense of that 


” 


short-lived.” And this time it was I who turned on my heel and left . 


her. 

This was on the 27th of December, the second night of the panto- 
mime, At the fall of the curtain I sought out Smithers, and said, 
“See here, George, I’ve thought of a bit of business in that scene 
before the barber’s shop. J get hold of your wand; you stand there 
so—now do the shivery-shaky business while I tickle you up with it. 
Now you regain it—foree me back—and I fall into a huge pot of bear’s 

rease.”” 
e Smithers agreed. What deep design underlay this fooling? You 
will see. : 

The next night, just before the scene was to be enacted which we 
had planned, I stole down under the stage, and unbolted a trap on the 
spot where I intended Smithers should stand. In the midst of his 
harlequin play, I resolved to push him on to this 
might precipitate himself down, and break his limb or his neck. 

autiously I stole back again, and our interlude commenced. After 
allowing him to Peas and wriggle in his spangles while I shook the 
baton over him, I placed my hand on his chest, and pushed him on to 
the snare. ; - 

He did not fall! To my amazement the trap held. 

Unsuspectingly Smithers then repossessed himself of the wand, and 
pushed me back. With a sudden gasp and ery, I felt myself plunging 
down in the dark, striking my elbows and chin on the edge of the open 


trap. 

Lin there under the stage, with a broken leg and fractured ribs. 
Thad unbolted the wrong trap, and fallen into my own snare. ‘The 
audience, as I heard afterwards, slaved and laughed, ascribing my 
disappearance to a concocted part of the business. An apology had to 
be made. Luckily for the manager, a fellow happened to be in the 
company who was accustomed to go clowning in an amateur sort of 
way, and he yolunteered to finish the harlequinade, taking my place. 
aie a very short delay, filled up with dancing, he was ready for his 

usiness. 

They took me to the hospital, and here I have lain for weeks and 
weeks. What my feelings have been in the long night-watches, I 
can never describe. The remorse, the consciousness how well I 
have deserved the doom I intended for another; the bitter repentance 
when George Smithers came to my bedside full of kindly solicitude, 
and I durst not confess then, though I zid/ confess, please God, when I 
have regained my strength: he shall know all. Butall this alternation 
of sorrow, regret and self-reproach, of desperate doubt and wild prayers 
for forgiveness, is only known to heaven and me. It has been a bitter 
posers) but it has done me good. Iam calmer now. If I get better 

shall give up all thoughts of Mary, and resign her to one who never 
assailed a fellow-creature’s life. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tom Pudson, however, did not eye up Mary: first, because Mary 
declined to be given up, and secondly, because Mr. George Smithers, 
alias Signor Tomato, gave her up first. ‘The harlequin was a ga 

spark, who soon tired of a fancy, and a new face drove Mary out of his 
heart. So Mary returned to a more constant attachment, and Tom 
married her, made a clean breast of it to George, and received his 
pardon. They are now doing very well; for though Pudson’s career 
as clown is spoiled, he has taken to singing with his wife in the music- 
halls, and prospers comfortably, 


SHYLOCK’S DAUGHTER. 


A GREEN-ROOM STORY. 
BY SYDNEY FRENCH. 


Iv is a long while ago, I was then quite a young man and new to 
the profession and to all connected therewith; but the events Iam 
about to relate became indelibly stamped upon my mind, although 
ae of the details I learned for the first time many months after- 
wards. 

At that time in a court leading out of Bow Street, there was a third- 
rate theatrical tavern much affected by second utility men, third low 
comedians, heavy men and juveniles from the “ minors,” and actors 
out of engagements and short of coin of various classes. Indeed im- 
pecuniosity was so general a characteristic of the regular frequenters 
of the house, that to the uninitiated it must have been a matter of 


surprise, how the landlord contrived to extract sufficient coin from. 


their pockets to make both ends meet. But, even the smallest super- 
numerary of the stage has his admirers, and if the leading tragedian or 
pn of a first-class theatre, receives more invitations to dinner 
from the younger scions of the nobility than he cares to accept, the 
ee who carries a banner and talks magniloquently of ‘‘our”’ 
ouse, and of the great success we’ have achieved with “ our’? new 
plece is rarely without his humble worshipper, who is ready to pay 
for unlimite: coopers and half goes. 
Hi Thanks to such enthusiastic worshippers of the drama, the “ Welkin”’ 
ourished. Not unfrequently too, the manager of a provincial or of a 
qpipor metropolitan theatre, would visit the house on.business, and on 
s £se occasions most of the assembled crowd were sure of at least one 
rink. So between the intervals of loafing against the posts at the 
ee of the court, or at the bottom of the street opposite the police 
th ce, the hangers-on of the “Welkin”’ bar, generally contrived to keep 
fo eir pots and glasses replenished. ‘The attraction the house possess 
ea manigcis is easily explained. On the first floor a small dingy room 
wan eS with the name of “ Office,’’ and was sacred between the 
pou : of eleven and four to the business transactions of one George 
u ‘ her, a seldom sober, good for nothing, wn-worthy, who haying 
a 0 aa eere as an actor, aly because he could never be trusted to 
z sas er his words at night, had gone into business as a dramatic 
gent. Butcher's method of doing business was as a rule very simple. 


On receiving a fee of one shilling with a promise of a percentage on 


itfall, that he - 


salary, when it came, he entered the names of all applicants on his 
books, serps qualifications as they conceived ehemisel vee endowed 
withal, and then a manager in search of ability, was given the precious 
volume to read and choose for himself. As Butcher's clients were 
sometimes poor enough to be eager to snatch at low salaries, many 
managers preferred his introductions to those of more pretentious 
agents. Sickening indeed howeyer must have been the hope often 
deferred, that had to be undergone by many of those who paid their 
shillings with full confidence that engagements were to follow at once, 
and fame to be secured ere long, Many a fair young face have I met 
on those creaking stairs from which as disappointment followed dis- 
Spb en aneny, the life light of youth and hope could be seen fading day 
ay. 
_One morning I was in Butcher’s office enjoying a friendly pipe, and 
mesne together the latest threads of theatrical gossp, when a timid 
nock at the door, caused ashort “ come in” from the agent. A young 

girl, certainly not more than seventeen, entered, and immediately on 
seeing Butcher was not alone half uttered an apology and would have 
retired; Butcher, however, scented a shilling, detained her. 

“Never mind my friend. He knows all my business, you can speak 
openly before him.” ; 

And truth to say there was as a rule little of secrecy or delicacy 
about Butcher’s transactions. i ; 

“You want an engagement, I suppose, miss>”’ 

“Yes, Sir, 1’? — began the visitor, hesitatingly. 

“What name>” interrupted Butcher. : 

“Mabel Everson.” 

“One shilling, miss, please.’’ 


The necessary coin having been produced, the agent, with much 


apparent care, entered the name, and then resumed his questions, 
“¢ What line >?” 
i Tr am not particular, indeed, sir, any small parts I think I could 
ay. 


“ What salary do you require ?’’ 

‘Oh, I should be thankful to take anything, however small.” 

‘Hem! Where was your last engagement >”’ 

“T have not yet made an appearance, but—”’ 

‘No, I thought not. I am afraid, Miss Everson,’ continued the 
agent, “I cannot hold out much hope. You see there are so many 
people who have appeared, who are out of engagements at this time of 
the year, that managers don’t care to risk novices, unless, indeed, they 
can guarantee a stall or two every night, and I suppose you couldn't 
do that?” 

‘¢ Guarantee a stall. I don’t understand.” 

“T ‘am very glad to hear it,” said Butcher, “and I am sure I hope 
you never will. At all events, my dear, I shan’t enlighten you. But 
T will do the best I can for you. What is your address ?”’ 

‘¢992, Kennington Road; ’’ and having said this, the visitor rose to 
eave, already seeming to despair of any good arising from her call. 
But at the last moment a sudden thought seemed to strike her, and 
she turned. 

“(Tt is true, Mr. Butcher, that I am really a novice, but from my 
childhood my father intended me for the stage, and never ceased to 
tutor me for my future profession, and you must, I am sure, remember 
him well enough to forgive me for saying that he was thoroughly 
capable of teaching me.” 

“Your father>’’ Butcher exclaimed, looking at her name in the 
book. ‘‘Is Herbert Everson your father?” 

“Ts—or was >” 

“Was? Do you not know where he is?”” 

‘No, indeed. I donot know why I trouble you with my confidence, 
save that I hope to induce you to help me if you can. I have not seen 
my father for four years. My mother and he unfortunately quarrelled 
—about a trifle—he left home and has never since been heard of, and 
we know not whether he be alive or dead. For a time he sent us 
money—anonymously. But the house in which we lived was pulled 
down for a new street, and since that we haye heard nothing. All my 
mother’s resources are now exhausted, and if I can earn nothing I 
know not what we shall do.” : 

George pulled himself together, and for a few minutes looked more 
like a gentleman than he had done since the days before he took to 
morning drams. 

“My dear Miss Everson,” he said, “I knew your father intimately, 
and, trust me, I will help youifIcan. Expect to hear from me in a 
day or two.” 

And then, condescension unprecedented, he absolutely escorted the 
young lady down the stairs, past the loungers at the bar, and out of 
the house. 

‘‘ Hallo George—deuced pretty girl that,’’ said one, as he re-entered. 
“Who is she >” 

‘CA new ‘Juliet’ for Drury Lane,” was the daring reply, “just 
been signing her engagement. ‘Twenty a week, and a half clear.”’ 

A general laugh proclaimed the incredulity with which this state- 
ment was received, and covered Butcher's retreat to his sanctum. 

Here he threw himself into a chair, exclaiming “ By Jove.” Then 
rose and paced the room, seated himself again and examined his book, 
taking no notice either of my presence or remarks, and at last burst 
out with— 

“The rummiest go I ever remembered!” 

‘As I could see nothing particularly “rum” in the “ go,’’ I asked for. 
an eae but received for only explanation, 

“ Watch it to the end, my boy, watch it to the end.”’ 

“ Who's that coming upstairs?” he asked suddenly. 

Reconnoitering through a latticed hatch in the door, I announced, 

“That old scoundrel Marks.” : 

«The very man,” cried George. ‘ Now for it.”” ; 

Nathan Marks was the manager of a theatre I will call the Theatre 
Royal, St. Pancras, which, with the exception of occasional starring 
weoks of legitimate business, was supported by the somewhat expensive 
vanity of incompetent amateurs, ais paid smartly to fret and strut 
their little hours on the St. Pancras stage, and by certain ballets, 
which in those days were looked om as outrageously prononce, although 
in these times of opéra-bouffe they would be thought tame and modest 
enough. ‘The SAAB stipends of the stars of the St. Pancras ballet 
rarely exceeded ten or twelve shillings, but the young ladies were 
capital managers, and were generally clad in velvets and sealskins, 
while some of them even kept broughams and pug dogs out of their 
salaries. 

While therefore I could well understand that Nathan Marks might 
like to secure Mabel Everson—on terms, I could by no means fancy 
he was “the very man”? for her, and was about to say as much when 
his entrance prevented me. 3 

To my astonishment, after settling some other business, Butcher 
began to sing the praises of Mabel Everson’s beauty and talents in the 
most enthusiastic, and even extravagant fashion. At last he so 
charmed the old scoundrel with his account of her attractions, that he 
extracted from him a fortnight’s engagement at a pound a week, to 
commence on the following “Monday, when an American. tragedian 
named Washington B. Adams, was going to star for twelve nights. 

When Marks had gone, I burst into a torrent of virtuous indigna- 
tion, only to be laughed at for my pains and again told to 

«Watch it to the end, my boy, watch it to the end.” 

With this I had to be satisfied and as, loose fish as he was, I never 
believed there was anything really bad about Butcher, 1 began to think 
there was some mystery, and determined to follow his advice. 

Accordingly, the Monday evening found me at the St. Pancras 
theatre. ‘The play was Zhe Merchant of Venice, and Miss Everson, 
announced in the tills as Miss Florence Wilmington (the feigned name 
being adopted at Butcher's suggestion), was to play ‘Jessica.’ Butcher 
met me in front, and, in answer to my inquiries, told me he believed 
she would make a great success; but that she was in great distress at 
the insolent attentions of old Marks, who was evidently deeply smitten 
with his new investment. As I was not particularly anxious to see 
Mr. Adams murder ‘Shylock,’ we strolled round to the stage, and in 


the green room, among others, found our débutante. She was evidently 


very nervous, and Iwas saying what I could to give her courage, and I 
am afraid losing my heart the while, as she looked more charming than 
ever in her Venetian dress, when she suddenly trembled with some- 
thing very like fright, as she half-whispered :-- 

“That dreadful man again! What shall I do?” 

The dreadful man was Marks, who seemed to have a basilisk power 
over the poor girl as she shrunk from his bold gaze and hideous leer, 
as he endeavoured to pay her some clumsy compliments on her 
Sproat 
_ I felt sorely tempted to kick the old scoundrel, but I knew that any 
interference of mine would only make matters worse; especially as T 
could see already that one or two members of the company, who were 
more susceptible to a manager's attentions, were inclined to resent the 
new comer’s conquest. 

A young lady, dressed as one of Portia’s pages, and endowed by 
nature with no small share of a bold style of beauty, and a well- 
developed figure she scorned to conceal, remarked in a stage whisper 
to a companion, 

“The new beauty’s all the rage, dear; quite a pity, I am sure, her 
name wasn’t starred in the bills.”’ 

“Where does she come from, I wonder? 
before,”’ said the other. ‘Did you>’’ 

__ “Name! «I daresay she changes that once a month, although she 
does give herself such airs, as though she was too good for us.”’ 

“Yes; and I’m sure her entire wardrobe isn’t worth five shillings.”’ 

These remarks, and a dozen others, proceeding from a little knot of 
half-a-dozen of what may be called the illegitimate stars of the theatre, 
were accompanied by a series of titters that I could see made the novice’s 
heart beat faster, although she would not appear to hear them. 

Women are always so kind and forbearing to their own sex ! 

Oné or two actors coming in gave her a respite, by checking the ill- 
natured remarks and making the conversation more general. 

“T can’t make out Adams. I’ve seen him before, somewhere, ’m 
sure; but where I don’t know.” 

The speaker was John Howard, one of the most useful actors on the 
stage ; so useful, indeed, that as he could always be trusted to play 
anything, managers never allowed him to play the good parts that 
might haye done him some good with the public; and, consequently, 
he was always dismissed in notices with ‘‘ that painstaking and con- 
scientious artist,’”’ and so he was likely to go on until the end of the 
chapter. On this occasion his part was ‘ Antonio,’ and this conver- 
sation was after his first scene. 

“He isn’t an American, I’ll bet,’’ said little Billy Edwards, who was 
dressed for ‘Launcelot.’ ‘‘ He has no more accent than I have.” 

“Not more than meself,”’ assented O’ Byrne, the ‘Old Gobbo’ of the 
evening, who happens to possess about the richest Cork brogue in the 
three kingdoms, a fact of which he is sublimely unconscious. 

Here the call-boy put his head in the green-room to shout for 
‘Antonio’ and ‘ Bassanio,’ the great star, who was about to go on for 
the first time, not having condescended to enter the green-room. 

As nearly everybody rushed off to hear ‘Shylock’s’ commencement, 
Tasked Miss Everson how she had got on with the tragedian; but 
discovered he had not even taken the trouble to rehearse her scenes, _ 
probably having been assured by Marks that she was well up in the 
palenaee Presently a loud burst of applause told that the “many a 
time and oft’ speech was going well, so I hastened to the wing ts 
listen, meeting Marks at the door of the green-room as I left. 

At the wing I found Butcher. 

“ Good, isn’t he >’’ he asked. 

“ Yes, very fair.” 

“ Ah, wait till you see his scene with Jessica.” 

“Tf she does not break down,’ I suggested. 

“Never mind if she does. She’s sure to make a sensation.” 

Tt was quite a novelty to hear George so enthusiastic, and I told him 
that with such faith he might have sent her to a better theatre. 

“T knew what I was about,” he asserted. 

“ But that old scoundrel, Marks,” I said, “and those girls.”” 

“ Never mind them—you'll see.” 

The drop fell, and so far the American tragedian was a decided 
success with the audience, but, with the company, his unpopularity 
rose to white heat as he returned at once to his dressing-room. 

“T’m sure!’’ sneered Portia. “I suppose we are not good enough 
for him. I daresay I have played in better theatres than he has.” 

“Yes, dear, that I am sure you have,” sympathised Nerissa, “ and 
have been longer on the stage.” 

This was cruel, for Portia called herself five-and-twenty, and looked 
nearer fifty. 

Here my attention was called off, for Bassanio had button-holed mo 
to point out certain special readings and merits in his performance, 
which I admit I might otherwise have overlooked, 

Presently somebody said— 

“Well, we shall bé able to judge him better in the next act.” 

“Yes,” remarked Nerissa, “if Jessica doesn’t spoil his scene for 
him. It is most unfair to artists putting up novices to play important 

arts.”’ 
x Nerissa, be it observed, thought she could have played Jessica her- 
self, though she was a short, stumpy little body, the very ideal of a 
soubrette. 

“Never mind vot they says, my tear,’ interrupted Marks, “ they're 
only jealous of your pretty face.” 

“Pretty, indéed! I don’t see much beauty about her, I’m sure.” 

“ Overture on, ladies,” shouted the callboy, and Portia and Nerissa 
had to depart. 

“You trust to me, my tear,’ Old Nathan whispered to poor Mabel, 
trying to take her hand, “you make a friend of the manager, and you 
never vants another in any theatre that ever I heard of.” 

“ Surely, Sir, an actor’s best friend should be the public.”” 

“ Ah, that’s all very well in theory, but the public von’t think much 
of yer if managers don’t give you good parts.” 

Another inroad as the Belmont scene concluded, and I went round 
to the front to give Jessica a hand.of welcome on her first appearance. 
Her short scene with Launcelot was quite satisfactory, and as she 
came off I met her with some cordial little word of congratulation, 
when Shylock, coming up to her, said— 

“Oh, by the bye, Miss Wilmington in this scene, will you ”?—— 

As he ‘addressed her Mabel Everson turned round suddenly, as 
though bewildered, gazing at him in astonishment, and brushing back 
her hair as though unable to believe her own senses, and when he had 
got as far as the words I have written, the “star’’ stopped suddenly, 
and there was a simultaneous cry of— 

“Mabel!” 

“Father !”’ 

And Shylock and Jessica were in each other's arms. 

“Father, why did you leave us?”” 

“My child, T have sought you everywhere. Your mother ’’—— 

“Galled, sir,’ reminded the callboy at his side. 

“Didn't I tell you to wait for the end?” Butcher whispered in my 
ear in a most gleeful tone. 

“Come, Mabel, darling, the public first,” said Shylock, and he was 
on the stage; but never yet did I hear any representative of the Jew 
throw such love as he did into the words, a Why, Jessica—I say.” 

The piece was played. throughout, and then the explanation came. 
But the delight of all the ae, at this little green-room romance 
was something charming to behold. All spite, envy, and jealousies 
were oe and Nerissa was foremost in her congra' 
Mabel. ' 

Tt was all Butcher's doing. It appeared that Everson, alias Adams, 
had been advertising in the Times for his wife and daughter. Butcher 
had seen the advertisement, and had also seen him with Marks, and 
recognised him, so when Mabel called at his office he at once prepared 
a little drama in his own mind, but he confessed to me that he was 
bitterly disappointed at the dénowement, as he had settled to himselt 
.the recognition was to take place on the stage, when, as he justly 
remarked, the unrehearsed effect would have “brought down the 
house. 

Many years have passed since that evening, and Everson has quitted 
the mimic stage for ever, but although his daughter na longer appears 
as Jessica, not six months ago I saw her play Mrs. Candour, and very 
charmingly she played it. She has daughters of her own now, who 
promise to tread in their mother’s footsteps, and to become like her 
public favourites, but I have never seen either of them support any 
réle so effectively as on the occasion of her very first appearance on 
any stage Mabel Everson personated Sxyzock’s DavGHTER! 


Never heard her name 
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VICTORY. 
By ‘‘AMPHION.” 
“ But ’twas a famous victory !”” 


A putt sound falls on distant ears, 

Of shouted hopes and muttered fears, 

From crowds that crane from serried tiers 
How goes the battle now ? 

Between the chestnut and the bay 

The issue of the combat sey 
O’er fallow, grass, and plough— 

Side by side for the lead they race, 

Each gallant steed at topmost pace ; 

Riders’ teeth are clenched, and hearts 

In fire that rivalry imparts, 

Hardened to their inmost sense, 

Are fraught with jealousy intense, 

Which shall be foremost at the fence— 
Like fire’s alarm in a sleeping town, 
Uprose the shout, “The c estnut’s down !’’ — 

The chestnut’s down—there let him lie, 

But the grey comes on to Victory ; 

Rails, and stand, and goal are past, 

The rider checks his steed at last, 

Draws tighter rein and easier breath, 

‘And turns to claim the victor’s wreath. 
What motley crowds go forth to meet 

His progress through that living street, 

Like Rome's exulting burghers, turning 

To greet some conqueror home returning 
From War's consuming toil, 

When Triumph lingers in his train, 

Toiling towards yon stately fane, 

Laden with trophied spoil. 

Make way, make way, 

For the gallant grey ! 

Eager feet are round him pressing, 

Grateful hands their pet caressing, 

Reckless hats in air are tost, 

The loser scorns to reck his cost, 

Shouting the loudest and the most. 

Across the trainer’s anxious lip 

The slow smile breaks ; with hand on hip 

The youthful rider guides elate 

His recking steed through the weighing gate. 

Now “ one cheer more:” 

From the crowded door, 

Two magic words have aroused the roar ; 

“ All right! ?—’ mid plaudits long and loud 

Strides home the victor through the crowd, 

And bar and booth with his name are ringing, 

And feathered messengers are winging 
Their courses fast and free ; 

Such joyous sweep adown the gale 

To distant homes could tell no tale 
But that of Victory! 


DEATH. 


“ At least he died with harness on his back.” 


“Tus chestnut’s down ’’—no ditch so wide - 
But a lad might clear it in his stride ; 
No hedge so high but a beaten hound 
Might top the fence at a single bound— 
“The chestnut’s down ’’— twas a slight mishap— 
Too keen a rush for the tempting gap— 
Too slow a rise fron the greasy track— 
Too short a leap—and the baftled crack 
Lies helpless there with broken back ; 
And a,shapeless, huddled, shattered mass 
Ts heaped by his side on the trodden grass. 
Only the hedger, loitering there, 
For a cold half-hour, o’er his mid-day fare, 
And the farmer’s lad, with stolid stare, 
Creep timidly up—with glazing eyes 
Upturned for a moment the rider lies, 
Too surely smitten a moan to raise, 
Though crowds gather fast through the ghastly haze. 
Vainly they sprinkle the brow in fear, 
And lift him in haste on his hurdle bier ; 
Well may they shudder and turn away, 
Men in the flesh, from their image in clay, 
Victory’s voice from the distance pealing, 
Death in their presence his compact sealing! 
And the dying courser’s steaming length 
In mockery of might and strength 
Lies quivering where it fell—his eye 
Rolls wide in silent agony ; 
And vainly striving still to gain 
A foothold on the furrowed plain, 
He only waits the welcome shot, 
Like one who courts his leader’s lot, 
Content with him to do or die, 
Careless of death or victory. 
Hark to the ringing note of fate !— 
Only the stranger hurrying late 
Past that ill-omened dell, 
Saw rustic hands his barrow heap, 
Memorial of that fatal lea: 
Tn harness where he fell. 
The chattering pie and hateful crow 
Wheel grimly o’er the mound below, 
But a “ fathom deep ”’ lies he ; 
And the wild bird’s song, and the wild flower’s breath 
Their peaceful requiem tune, for Death 
Tn the arms of Victory!” 


ON THE LATE MR. ROBERT ROMER, AS 
+ [OMAELLO? 


AND OTHER MATTERS. 
BY EDWARD DRAPER. 


Asour the year 1860 there was a jaar ater which will not readily 
be forgotten by those who witnessed it, and which is still frequently 
talked over in dramatic and other circles. It took place at the Soho 
(now called the Royalty) Theatre. It was announced as for the benefit 
of Mr. William Paterson. The bénéficiaire, however, well known to 
all to whom tickets were sold by another patronymic, and by the 
familiar abbreviation of his Christian name into Bill, was an artist 
whom apparently no earthly power could induce ever to draw or paint. 
Having no other means of su sistence, this peculiarity, besides consti- 
tuting a serious drawback to his retained ratio: not unfrequently 
led him into fiscal difficulties. But he had the reputation of being a 
thoroughly kindly-hearted fellow, and this served him on such occa- 


sions in good stead. 

And his good-fellowship was of a highly practical order. Was a 
brother Bohemian ill, in achelor lodgings, with bachelor privations 
and discomforts? Bill was the gentlest and most attentive of nurses, 
and would watch throughout the night or sleep upon the hearthrug 
with a willingness almost approaching to joy. Was a Bohemian in the 
Queen’s Bench? Such a case did sometimes happen, for imprisonment 
for debt was then not a thing of the past, and certain money-lenders 
were sharp enough to have found out that rising talent was to some 
extentavaluable security,and that an advance made at a time of unusual 
need would certainly be collected for the unlucky debtor, if arrested, or, 
if not, a good proportion would be forthcoming, and another bill could 
be exacted to a considerably larger amount that of the original 
loan. I do not say such matters were common, but they were cer- 
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tainly not unknown. No sooner was such a victim at Sloman’s, or in 
prison, than Bill at once constituted himself the medium of communi- 
cation between the captive and the outside world. He would carry copy 
to the newspaper office or stage-door, bring back papers, share the im- 
prisonment during all permitted hours, or rush about London the whole 

ay in the endeayour to procure means of release. It was Bill who 
originated a jest, which only a short time since was mutilated to form 
the legend to a cut in one of our comic periodicals. He was in attend- 
ance on a friend in Whitecross Street. His frequent runnings in and 
out excited the suspicions of the warders at the gate. At length he 
was stopped on readmission, “Look here, Mr. William,” said a 
gaoler (for William was well known as a frequent visitor) ; “it strikes 
me you've got something in the way of spirits about you. Now you 
know that’s against the regulations.’’ William confidentially owned 
that he had—* only a little gin—not half a pint,’’ and begged to be 
allowed to pass with it,sas a favour. The man was inexorable. 
“Where is it?””—* That,” said William, “is your business to find 
out.” His coat was examined, his pockets turned out, his boots felt, 
but no sign of the contraband appeared. The warder and his assist- 
ants at last gave up the task as hopeless, but promised to take no 
further notice if he would only tell them where was the gin. “ Here,’ 
sepned William, solemnly laying his hand below his waisteoat ; “in- 
side. : 

Mr. William Paterson’s benefit attracted the members of at least 
two of the convivial and semi-professional clubs of that day. The 
“ Well-met-agains”’ and the “‘Scalpers”? were in full force. Perhaps 
such an array of pretty girlshad seldom been seen collected ina theatre. 
For as one ob. the company afterwards expressed it, there could scarcely 
have been a good-looking barmaid left that night to serve a customer 
between the Horse Guards and Temple Bar. Conspicuous in the 
centre of the house was a famous beauty from the antique shades of 
the old tavern by the Adelphi, William’s most favoured haunt. 

The first piece was Cool as a Cucumber, in which the part usually 
played by Mr. Charles Mathews was attempted by an amateur who, it 
Hie ae, had paid five pounds for the privilege of being heartily 

aughed at. 

trast between the calm easy dialogue and action of the piece and the 
nervous trepidation of the noyice was almost too ridiculous. ‘ Isn’t he 
a Love?” was the question propounded by William Brough, when 
the hero of the farce had just obtained a round of derisive applause. 

Mr. William Paterson was next to appear to deliver an address 
written for the occasion. ‘There was some delay occasioned, as it was 
maliciously suggested, by his difficulty in obtaining a tailed coat. 
When he at length appeared in evening costume, in which he had 
never before been beheld, the applause was tremendous. William 
stood at the footlights, stroked his thick, yellow moustache, and 
thoroughly entered into the fun of the shouts of—‘ How did you get 
it?” “Is he waiting for it?” ‘Mind how you take it off?” “Is it 
comfortable?” ‘Turn round and show us the tails?”’ “ What's the 
number in Holywell Street??? “Who lent you the duplicate?”’ 
William laughed merrily with the audience until a lull occurred, and 
then read his rhymed address with proper emphasis, bowed, and 
retired. He was obliged to read it, although it only consisted of 
about forty lines. For weeks before, it was said he had been seen about 
the Strand, vainly trying to commit the verses to memory, and 
lamenting the strain of intense study. Even at last, he had forgotten 
to take the manuscript out of his own Bropet coat pocket, and the 
prompter had to make a long arm to supply him with it, upon the 
stage. 

Tt was certainly a strange kind of audience. Bohemian at the core, 
it nevertheless comprised distinguished authors, editors, critics, foreign 


- correspondents of powerful journals, clever artists, and well-known 


comic writers. All the attraction was possibly not that Mr. William 
Paterson was to obtain profit from the performance. Mr. Robert 
Romer was to declaim Othello’s Apology. Moreover, a certain Mr. 
Coot, well known at the “ Well-met-agains’,’”’ had promised to enter- 
tain the audience with some of his famous yocal, pantomimic, and facial 
exhibitions. 

During the waiting between the address and Mr. Romer’s appear- 
ance, anocdotes, not unkindly, were freely narrated as to his sayings 
and doings. It was told how he had acknowledged himself to be—“not 
a great actor, but—ah—pleasing ;” how lie had described his salary as 
“the vastly inadequate ;’’ how, when he had been asked why he 
clung to his profession when he might make more by trade, he had 
replied, “I tried trade once. Set w —ah—a sweetstuff shop, but the 
nasty flies ate up all the profits.’’_ ‘The most slyly malicious was one of 
his appearance as a star at the Dublin theatre. The audience, rely- 
ing on the announcement of his name as “of the Adelphi Theatre, 
London,” expected great things. They listened to him for some time 
in silence, until, at length, a gallery gossoon, who had been with his 
head between his hands and his elbows on the front rail of the gallery, 
broke out with a piteous cry of “Ta-ake y’ away the man with the 
horse’s fa-ace !”” 

‘At this point an attendant entered our box to enquire whether any 
of us would oblige by appearing in the Othello scene as Venetian sena- 
tors. The offer was promptly accepted, the more readily as mysterious 
hints had been given that something funny was about to happen on 
the stage. Among the impromptu senators were the late John Cargill 
Brough, and Jeffery Prowse the sparkling leader writer of the Te/e- 
graph, and author of the “ Nicholas Papers’’ which once helped to 
establish Fun. 

The costume was very simple—a long black robe, worsted lace 
collar, and square cap. But in the dressing-room there happened to 
be materials for “mugging,” a hare’s foot, Indian ink, rouge, and 
pencils. The opportunity was not neglected. 

Mr. Romer's speech of Othello was by no means bad. It was care- 
ful and dignified, and showed the practised actor. But when he came to 
the third line—“'That I have ta’en away this old man’s daughter” 
—the audience became vociferous and expostulatory. ‘Oh, Bob!” 
“And at your time of life too!’’ “Take her back again!”” At 
the sentence, “True, I have married her,” the senator nearest the 
audience gave way to a start, suddenly displaying the black eye and red 
nose at that time associated with a song by one “ William Barlow,” 
and expressing as plainly as gesture could, “ Have you? Then, b 
Jove, it’s all up with my chance!” The senator resumed his task 
of taking copious notes of Othello’s defence, but the audience burst 
into shouts of laughter. At the close, “Here comes the lady, let her 
witness it/’ the Doge of Venice rose, and, addressing Othello, re- 
marked, “No, Bob, she doesn’t. There’s no lady !”’ To which Othello 
replied, “No lady > Then what am I to do? ”’—* Well, I think, Bob, 
you had better take some refreshment.”’—“ Ha!” exclaimed the 
Moor, with the self-possession which distinguishes the actor from the 
amateur, “a good idea.” Then, advancing to the footlights, he 
addressed the audience, “Ladies and gentlemen, with your kind per- 
mission, I will now take some refreshment.” : 

The next performance was Mr. Coot’s. Previously to his appear- 
ance John Brough had distributed among the auditory a large number 
of small vegetables, with suitable instructions. Poor Coot, in a smock- 
frock, and-a wide-awake hat, sang a comic song of the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, and was rapturously encored. ‘Then he reappeared, to 
represent the “ Four Seasons,’ in dumb show, shivering for Winter, 
grinning foolishly for Smiling Spring, and so on, till a turnip radish 
dropped gently upon his nose. He came forward indignantly, with— 
“ Ladies and gentlemen, this outrage’”—— Forthwith from all parts of 
the house—bhoxes, pit, and gallery—came a shower of turnip radishes. 
‘All were well and truly aimed; and yet no one could be seen throw- 
ing. “Jack Brough” (as he liked best to be called), who was almost 
as renowned for feats of manual dexterity as for chemical science, 
had passed the word that the bulbs were to be filliped from between 
the thumb and forefinger of the right hand, as boys used to play 
“taw?”? at marbles. When the vegetables ran short, halfpence were 
thrown upon the stage., The missiles were invisible until they 
reached their object. Poor Coot was about to a pealagain, when the 
curtain fell. We were told afterwards that the scene-shifters im- 
mediately upon its descent rushed behind:it, scrambled for the half- 
pence, and devoured the vegetables. The jokers lost by their exploit, 
as they were thereby debirred from witnessing Mr. Coot’s famous 
pantomimic and facial representations of “ The Roman Tribune Wrong 
Side Outwards,” and “'The Monkey Struck by Lightning.” 

The reminiscence of that merry evening is not now altogether 
mirthful to the writer. Poor William Paterson will never again 
stroke his moustache. Robert Romer left the earthly stage some 
months ago. Crowds of tearful, manly mourners haye gathered 


His elocution was not over-distinct, and the obvious con-* 
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round the graves of the kindly and clever brothers, William and 
John Brough. And it was but afew days since that a wreath of 
immortelles, the gift of a sorrowful friend, by the hand of another, 
was hung upon a marble cross, which stands in the cemetery at 

wee, aa bears the inscription :—“ William Jeffery Prowse, English 
ournalist.”” 


A LYRICAL LOVER. 
COMEDIETTA IN ONE ACT. 
BY H. SAVILE CLARKE. 


CHARACTERS. 


Anice FANE, an heiress. 
FRANK GREVILLE, @ visitor. 

Scenz.—An elegantly furnished drawing-room with French window 
c. opening on lawn. Doors u. 2B. § R. 2 E. Chairs and occa- 
sional tables scattered about. Piano x. Books, newspapers, and 
flowers on centre table. Attic Fann discovered seated with fancy 
work near table, c. 

Azror. “Money must marry money.’ That's my uncle’s verdict, 
and I’m to be sold in consequence. I happen to have money, so I’m 
not to throw myself away upon anybody who hasn't. My marriage 
will be so like the union of so many sovereigns with another heap of 
gold that it ought to take place in a melting pot. And, what's worse, 
the particular heap of sovereigns ['m to marry has been chosen for 
me. I can’t even select my own coin. Here’s my uncle writes that 
a Mr. Frank Greville will come down to-day, and I’m to make him 
welcome till that match-making uncle arrives. I know what that 
means. This will be a young gentleman in the City, a walking Incar- 
nation of £.s.d. A man who has no soul above stocks, and whose 
feelings follow the fluctuations of the share list. How can such a man 
appreciate me? how can he sympathise with my love for poetry and 
romance ? Willhe ever write of me, as this poet does of his lady love ? 
(Lakes book from table and reads.) 


Ah! lady mine, the faded rose 
Is often dearer than the flow’r 
Fresh gathered—so your sweetness grows 
Upon me since the parting hour. 
And all Love’s artist hand can give 
Of glowing tint and tender shade 
Is with me, that your face may live 
In colours that can never fade. 


Ah! if such a man as the writer of those lines had happened to love 
me, how fair had been my fate. But I must give up ee dreams. 
This young man will be here directly, and he'll be sure to want some 
refreshment, for they’re always eating in the City; as young Bullion 
told me, “ Life without luncheon bars would be a hollow mockery.”’ 
[Ezit, R. 2B. 


Enter FRANK GREVILLE, L. 2 E., speaking without. 

Frank. Thank you. Be good enough to take my card to Miss 
Fane. (Looks round the room.) A very dainty cage, upon my word. - 
T wonder what the bird is like. I’ve come down here on a sort of 
matrimonial wild goose chase. Old Mopus would have me come 
and see his niece—a charming girl, he says; but uncles are apt to 
be partial when nieces have money. I know what to expect of a 
young lady who’s rubbed about among money till some of the 
gold-dust Has come off upon what her relatives kindly denominate her 
mind. A sort of modern Miss Kilmansegg, with a good deal of her 
cash exhibited on her person in the way of jewellery. And I, who 
call myself romantic, am to make love to her. A pretty predica- 
ment truly for a poet! (ALICE erosses outside window in garden.) 
Ah! a lady in the garden. Oh! that can’t be the little plutocrat. 
Tt must be a companion—a pretty girl, too. By Jove, she’s coming in. 

Axrce comes in at window c., with his card in her hand. 

Artce. Mr. Greville, I believe. (FRANxK dows.) I suppose Imust 
introduce myself. I am Miss Fane. 

Frank. 1 must apologise for my intrusion, Miss Fane; but your 
uncle was detained in the City, and would make me precede him. 

Arce. Don’t apologise, I beg ; and pray be seated. (Sits down, 
and FRANK takes a chair.) But you must have been so sorry to 


leave the City. 
Delightful place the City ! 


Frank. Eh! oh! of course. , 
Aurice (shrugging her shoulders, aside). Just what I expected. 


Now for a financial conversation. (AJoud.) And how are shares, 
Mr. Greville? ; ; f 

Frank (aside). Bless me, I didn’t bargain for this! What an 
awfully commercial young lady ! (Aloud.) Shares—oh !—what shares, 
Miss Fane? dl 

Axtce (sweetly). Oh! any shares, Mr. Greville. 
ee) Peruvians ? ; 

RANK (jidgetting). I—I believe they’re as well as can be ex- 

pected. No, J don’t mean that. ‘They’re, they’re rising, Miss Fane. 

Auicr. Thanks, so much. Do they always rise? The Peruvians 
must find it rather fatiguing work, Mr. Greville. \ : 

Frank (aside). She’s got me out of my depth now, and is asking 
conundrums. (Aloud.) Oh, no, I assure you. Fact is, they’re used 
to it. 
Auice. Indeed. I never could bear early rising myself. 

Frank (aside). Thank Heaven, she's left the City. (Aloud.) I 
quite agree with you, Miss Fane, it always seems to me to be taking a 
mean advantage of everybody else. : 

‘Anior. Yes. Aurora is a lady, and should never be seen en des- 


habille. 

Frank (aside). That’s better; my financial friend is improving. 
Yes; carly rising is unpleasant. : 4 

Aticr. So you remarked before, Mr. Greville. (Aside.) He hasn’t 
an idea beyond the City. (Aloud.) By the way, are you—what do 
you call it in the City—a “ Bull” or a * Bear” ? : 

Frank. Eh! what? Oh, ’m—what shall I say? I’m neither. 

Aticr. In—deed! I thought everybody must ‘be either one or the 
other in the City. Are you—let me sce—are you a “Cotango”’ then ? 

Frank. Miss Fane, this is unkind. . May I ask if you usually grect 
a stranger by asking him conundrums ? 

Autcr, Conundrums, Sir! What do you mean > 

Frank, [ mean that I don’t know what yow mean. | 

‘Aricy. Mr. Greville, I am sure you don’t mean to insult me; but 
you cannot pretend you do not understand me when T am endeayour- 
ing to adapt my conversation to your City tastes. 

Frank. City tastes, Miss Fane ? why City ? 

Axicr. Do you mean to say you're not a City man > : 

Frank. Never was there but once m my life, by an accident, and 
never intend to go again, unless I become one of Her Majesty's Minis- 
ters, and dine with the Lord Mayor. 

Aticr. You astonish me. I thought my uncle knew no one but 
City people. : ; 

Frank, I hope you are not very much disappointed. 

Auice. No, but Lam puzzled. 

Frank. How is that, may I inquire ? : : 

‘Anice. Yes. Mr. Greville! 1am going to ask you a plain question. 


Will you answer it ? : d j 
Frank (dowing). If so fair a face can put a plain question, I am 


ready to answer it. 

Autor. Very well. What have you come down here for? ; 

Frank. To see your uncle, and make the acquaintance of Miss 
Alice Fane. 

Axrox. That is not all. : i 

Prank. You will pardon me for remarking, Miss Fano, that I 
never said it was. 

‘Anicer. Perhaps then you will continue. : 

Frank (aside). If this pretty little shrew wants it, she shall have 
it. aie Your uncle specially wished me to come down here to 
see if I was likely to fall in love with you. d t 

Axtce (rising and pacing the aaah T knew it! I-knew it! Oh, 
this is catolaratla! To be exhibited like a chattel! To be adyertised 
as rich, and put up for sale! Oh, I could tear myself to pieces. |. 

Frank. In which case I should be most happy to pick up the bits. 

Auice (half laughing). No, it is not a aughing matter, Mr. 
Greville. Put yourself in my place. 


(Glanecing at 
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EHEU, ANNI FUGACES. 
BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


I. 
The ‘Old Year dying,” do you say? 
The phrase seems scarce a true one; 
Old Year! it is but yesterday 
That it was called the Vew one. 
And can another now be nigh 
Already on its traces ? 
Ah, have we not good cause to cry, 
Eheu, anni fugaces ! 


Tl. 


So quickly mount our yearly sums, 
We recognise with sorrow 
How soon *‘ this day twelve-months ”’ becomes 
“The day after to-morrow.” 
Time never halts nor tires—indeed 
Methinks age mends his paces, 
And adds a yigour to his speed— 
Eheu, anni fugaces ! 


Ill. 


But if you are to go, Farewell! 
*Tis almost time you started 

For that far-distant bourne where dwell 
The ghosts of years departed ; 

The stable, where Time's steeds are stalled 
When they have run their races ; 

Whence neyer one was e’er recalled— 
Eheu, anni fugaces ! 


IV. 
Pray bear my message to those’ years 
To which [’ve murmur’d, Vale ! 
Tell them how on my-brow appears, 
The crow’s foot deeper daily. 
Say how the furrows from Time’s plough 
More plainly show their traces; 
How hair, once black, is blanching now— 
Eheu, anni fugaces ! 


V. 

Say how—but hark! the bells o’erhead 
Toll out the Old Year dying ; 

And ere_his lingering foot has sped, 
The New one’s hither flying. 

Who knows what this may have in store 
Of doubt, delight, or danger ? 

Farewell once more, old Sey’nty-Four— 
And——* Welcome, Little Stranger !” 


‘BAYED BY .BULL-DOGS. 


A TOUGH YARN OF AN OLD TEXAN HUNTER. 
BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 


AmonG the many odd characters of the old hunter type with whom 
Ihave come in contact, I can remember none more deserving to be 
called “queer” than Zebulon Stump, or “ old Zeb Stump,” as he was 
better known among his hunter confréres. 

Thave been all my life fond of listening to tales of adventure in 
which wild animals played’ a part; and, whenever opportunity 
occurred, haye solicited the telling of them. In my note-book I find 
more of these tales accredited to Zeb Stump than to any other man; 
and perhaps no other man ever met by me was capable, from his own 
experience, of relating so many. 

I will not answer for their being all strictly true; though, despite 
his “ queerness,” Zeb had a reputation for yeracity, and the worst ever 
alleged against him was a tendency towards exaggeration. The truth 
is, that he enjoyed the telling of an adventurous tale as much as his 
hearers did the listening to it ; and he could scarce have excelled as a 
story-teller without dealing in a little embellishment. 

When I first became acquainted with him, the old hunter was living 
in a hollow (standing) tree—a sycamore, or buttonwood, if I remember 
aright—along with his wife, who was a character almost as “ queer” 
as Zeb himself. The cavity that thus sheltered them from sun and 
storm was large enough to contain a cot-bed, and had a small fire- 
place ingeniously contrived for the emission of the smoke. ‘This 
primitive dwelling was in the midst of an extensive tract of forest, in 
the Mississipi bottom, not far from the mouth of the Yazoo river. 

One day we were turkey-hunting together, not far from his domicile ; 
we had enjoyed a forenoon of tolerably fair sport, and, seated upon a 
log, well shadowed by the over-topping cottonwoods, were recruiting 
our strength with a “pone” of corn-bread and a “hunk”? of boiled 
bacon, that Zeb, ever provident on such occasions, had drawn forth 
from his wallet. 

After satisfying the inner man, I offered him a cigar, which he 
declined, on the excuse that he “ allers purfarred a pipe.”” He made 
no objection, however, to joining me in a stomachiec, which I was wont 
to take along with me on these occasions, in the shape of a flask of old 
Cognae brandy. Although unaccustomed to this peculiar spirit, Zeb 
pronounced it good; better’n any “corn”’ he’d ever tasted. f 

After a second pull at the “ pewter,” I observed that it produced a 
pleasant effect upon him; and, seeing him in this cheerful mood, I 
determined on drawing from him a story—some adyenture with wild 
epomals, feline or ursine—of which I knew the old hunter to have his 
share. 

Deftly setting my trap, I soon had him into it. 

“Ye may talk "bout yur bars,” began he, “an’ yur painters, an’ 
other wild beests bein’ dang’rous; an’ so they ur, unner sartin sar- 
kimstances, ez this chile hez reezun to know. But I war oncest in 
a scrape wi’ a anymal as air konsidered tame, not more ’n quata part 
the size o’ eyther bar or painter. An’ when I say a scrape, I mean 
augly ’un; preehaps the ugliest ever chenced to this hyar chile, an’ 
he hey fit both bar an’ painter, to say nuthin’ o’ wounded buck, which 
air sometimes wuss than both.” 

“A tame animal ?’’ 

i: A tame anymal; an’ not much larger than a tom cat, at thet.” 

- ee poe of what eel ee mean.” y 

est keep yur head s' yr fellur, y az 
*bout the Stee Di speaici 0! PU eae ee eee 

The old hunter had a knack of telling a story in such a way as to 
bring out its points in their proper places, Knowing this, I consented 
to be silent. i 

“Twar *bout three yeer ago, on my first trip to Texas.. I went to 
see how that new country ‘ud shoot me;-an’ it did, for I intend goin’ 
back there putty soon. _Wal, I landed on the island o’ Galverston, 
an’ from thur I went up Buffalo bajou, to the town o’ Hewston. 

“Thur war a fellur at Hewston who'd gone out from ‘Tennersee. 
I used to know him when we war young ’uns thegither ; an’ in coorse 
I wanted to find him. They told me he wa’n’t in the town, but out 
at a place *bout three miles off, on the puraira, whar thar wur a 
esteblishment kep’ by a Englishman, for the butcherin’ o’ cattle. My 
ole chum hed some sort o’ a post unner this Britisher to which the 
slaughterin’ yard belonged. 

“J started off in search o’ the place, goin’. I wa’n’t rich enuf to 
puryide me wi’ a beast, tho’ I ked a bought one o’ the best for a ten- 


dollar bill. Niver mind ’bout thet. 
Tallers purfers, anyhow ; ’specially when a huntin’. 
the game. ‘ 

“Tt war ’bout twelve o’ the clock when I reeched the cattle killin’ 
esteblishment. Thur wa’n’t no house, nor the show o’ anythin’ like 
one—ceptin’ a sort o’ kiyered shed, whar they stowed away the hides 
o’ the cattle they killed; for it war them, an’ not the meat, that the 
bizness war carried on for. All roun’ the shed run a fence made out 
o’ posts set on thar eends, that I reck’n they must ’a’ hauled a good 
waye ; for thar wa’n’t a stick o’ timmer to be seed anywhere within 
miles o’ the place. In this fence I spied a gate; it war jest the same 
as the rest 0’ the incloseyur, only I knew it to be the gate by a pair 
o’ posts risin’ a leetle higher than the fence itself. 

“Torst this gate I deereckted my steps. : 

“Thar wa’n't a human in sight, eyther outside the fence or inside 
o’ it. But I knew it war the Englisher’s slaughter place. I ked tell 
that afore I'd got ’ithin helf a mile o’ it, by the stink o’ the skins. 

“T foun’ the gate upon the letch. It war a double one; so openin’ 
one half, I stept inside, an’ looked about-me. 

‘I kern’t see a critter o’ any kind. Thar wa’n’t the show o’ livin’ 
thing neyther about the yard nor unner the shed, which last war open 
allroun’. It war clar that the incloseyar was desarted. 

“<Zeb Stump,’ sez I to myself, ‘ye’ye hed yur long walk for 
nuthin’, an’ unner a durned sweaty sun too. It air clar thar’s no- 
body ’bout these diggins, neyther man nor anymal, so you may twn 
roun’ an’ track back to Hewston !’ 

“ But jest as I’d made this reflexshun, a sown recched my ears thet 
tolt me I was unner a mistake; an’ at the same time I spied four 
ugly varmints, the like o’ which I’d niver see’d afore; tho’ from what 
Yd heern o’ ’em, I knowed ’em to be English bull-dogs. 

“They *peared comin’ right out o’ the shed,an’ war makin’ straiht 
torst me, ane teeth stickin’ outside thar lips, an’ thar eyes glitterin’ 
from four 0’ as ugly faces as ever war sot upon the head o’ a canyne. 

“They didn’t come on in anythin’ o’ a run; but crouchin’, wi’ thar 
bellies flattened out along the groun’, jest like a lynx cat stealin’ ona 
turkey ora hare. F’r all that thar war no mistakin’ thar intenshun. 
It was plain enuf by the glint o’ thar eyes, and thar angry growlin’. 

“T tried coaxin’, same as you'd do wi’ other dogs. It wa’n’t ne 
use: they only growled angrier; an’ thinkin’ to skeer them off, I 
grapped up some donicks, an’ begun flingin’ ’em right in thar teeth. 

“Tt war the foolishest thing I ked’a done.; for the fust stone that 
fell among ’em set ’em stark mad; an’, ’afore [ked throw a second, 
the hul four war aroun’ me, ’ithin bitin’ reech o’ my skins. 

“J hedn’t a thing in my hands, for, not expectin’ to scare up any 
game, I’d kim away from the town ’ithout fetchin’ my rifle along wi’ 
me. That wara green trick, an’ I war neyer caught the same way 
since. 

“Tn coorse I war helpless; an’ for a spell I kedn’t think o’ what I 
shed do. I'd anger’d the dogs, past any hope o’ ’peasin’ ’em, an’ from 
what I’d heerd o’ the nater o’ them arate. an’ what I then seed for 
myself, I war sartin they intended tearin’ me to pieces. 

“T looked roun’ to see ef thar war any chance to git out o’ thar way. 
I'd got *bout helf ’crost the incloseyur when they fust kim rushin’ 
torst me. Thar wa’n’t nuthin’ in sight, ’ceptin’ a pump, that stud 
right in the middle o’ the yard. But it war one o’ the tallest kind; an’ 
I seed at a glimp it war my only hope for sulyashun. 

““Gruppin, holt o’ the handle, I speeled up; an’ afore any o’ the 
brutes ked get thar ugly teeth on me, I wear out o’ thar reech. 

“T wa’n’t so far out o’t as to feel safe ; for the anymals kep’ spring- 
in’ up an’ tryin’ to grup my legs; the which IT hed to draw up unner 
me, after the fashun o’ a tailyor. 

“When they hed goed on wi’ thar jumpin’ and yowlin’ for ’bout 
helfan hour, they begun to git tired themselves; an’ at last, seein’ they 
ked’nt reech me, they gin’ that game up. 

“T hed hopes they'd go *hout thar bizness, and gi’e me a chance o’ 
gittin’ out o’ the yard. But I soon seed they hed no notion o’ doin’ 
so. Thar bizness war to purtect the place agin thieves an’ inter- 
lopers, an’ they hed tuk me for eyther one or t’other. If any o’ ’em 
did stray away for a bit the others kep’ guard roun’ the pump; an’ 
whenever I showed signo’ slippin’ down, they’d spring forrard an’ start 
up a fresh spell o’ barkin’, girnin, and growlin’. 

“T war in the wust o’ fixes, an’ I know’d it. Hed it been a painter, 
or even a bar, thar mout ’a’ been some chence o’ excapin’ arter a 
tussle; but I’d heerd a deal *bout them British bull-dogs, an’ that 
whenever they gits grup they don’t let go agin till they’ve tuk the 
piece out. They looked jest like it, as they showed thar ugly teeth 
all roun’ me, Ef thar hed been only one o’ ’em, I mout’a tried fightr 
wi’ my naked hands, an’ choked the anymal till deth. But wi’ four 
o’ the yarmints, the thing war plainly unpossable. 

“Thar war no help fo’t but stay whar I war; an’ so I squatted down 
on the summick o’ the pump. 

“ An’ thar I sot, an’ sot for six mortyal hours, wi’ the four bull- 
dogs growlin’ an’ grinnin’ unnerneath; an’ at the eend o’ thet time 
showin’ no sign o’ any ’tenshun to leave off. 

“ Now, young fellur, I know you're British yourself, an’ thet thar’s 
good an’ bad o’ all countries. 1 haint no spite agin Britishers, though 
ye did gi’e us a chence at Noo Orleans to whip ye into shucks. Tye 
met many o’ yur countrymen as war good squar fellurs down thar 
in thar same I was; so as I’ve sayed, I haint no partikler spite agin 
em ina general way. Only jesh then I war riled; an’ the way I 
cussed British bull-dogs, an’ British brutes as wad own sech cruel 
critters, an’ everythin’ else thet air British beside—the way I did cuss 
7emn mout ’a started old Dave Crockett’s ghost out o’ its grave; which 
wa’n’t so very fur away, since Daye, as ye know, air buried in Texas. 

“ But the cussin’ did no good; preehaps made things wuss; for the 
four yarmints below, as ef they knew that I war takin’ agin them an’ 
their country, only growled the loud’a an’ snatched thar teeth all the 
angrier. 

“T was as angry as them an’ at thet parteekler minnit, I’d’a’ gin 
whul yeer o’ my life, to ’a’ hed holt o’ my rifle, or even a good-sized 
knife. But it wa’n’t no use, I hedn’t weepun o’ any kind. I war as 
helpless as a habe o’ the woods. 

‘*My persishun too was -durned unkomfortable, The head o’ the 
pump wa’n’t flat; but hewed off to a sherpish top, on which I hed 
skimp room for my starn. Ikedn’t’a’ stood 1t nohow, but for the pump- 
handle on which my feet foun’ a sort of supportin’ place. 

“ What war to be done? for the life 0° me I kedn’t think. The 
only hope I hed war, that as it war gettin’ on torst sundown some o’ 
the people belongin’ to the slaughter-yard mout be comin’ back for 
the night. 

“But then thar wa’n’t no appearance o’ a sleepin’ place, an’ they 
moutn’t. 5 

“The thought 0’ bein’ beeseeged thar all night wa’n’t to be tolly- 
rated. Ikedn’t’a’ stood it, ef I'd tried. An’ ef I shed drop off 0’ 
my perch, eyther through bein’ sleepy or tired out, it ked only be inter 
the teeth o’ them brutes o’ bull-dogs ! 

“ Wal, young fellur, I sot to agin an’ cussed Britishers an’ British 
bull-dogs, and British butchers, till I war hoarse in the thraphle. 

“Talk o’ the Munroe doctryne. Ef ever man believed in’t this 
chile did at thethour. I'd agonein for clarin’ every Eurowpean off the 
soil o’ this contynent, an’ thar dogs along wi’ ’em. 

“T got so riled at last, that I didn’t know how I shed stan’ it any 
longer. I’d ’most made up my mind to jump down among the dogs, an’ 
take my chance o’ a skrimmage wi’ the hul four, tho’ no doubt they’d 
’a’ tore me to pieces. 

“What purvented me air preehaps the most kewrous thing in the 
hul story. T’llstake lunge, young fellur, ye can’t guess it, nor how 
this chile at last got clar o’ thet scrape.” 

**T haven’t the slightest idea.” 

‘Wal, lissen, an’ I’ll tell ye. Afore leevin’ Massissippi I’d heerd 
they war greatly troubled wi’ rats. at the port o’ Galverston, same as 
on the wharfs o’ Natcheez an’ Noo Orleans. Now thar chanced to be a 
fellur I know’d as hed inyented a pizen for killin’’em. It war a sort 
o’ compursishun’ the varmints war mad to eat; an’ soon as the 
swallered it, over they coflumuxed, jest as ef they’d been shoot deat, 
I war in Natcheez. I met the fellur ; an’ he knowin’ I war on my 
way to Galyerston, gin me a kupple o’ cakes o’ his pizen stuff, askin’ 
me to make a trial o’ it on the rats o’ Texas. 

“ Jest by chance, I hed them two cakes in my coat pocket; an’ as T 
sot there upon the pump, the idea kim inter my head to try it on the 
bull-dogs. It wa’n’t unlike biskit-bread, an’ maybe they mout take on 
to it as the rats did. 

“Pullin one o’ the cakes out my pocket, I broke it inter crumbs, 


Irub upon shank’s mar, which 
Hosses skeers 


Then pretendin’ to become friendly wi’ the brutes below, I throwed 
the pieces, down right afore thar noses. 

“They jumped at ’em, same as the fellur sayed the rats ’ud do; an’ 
in less ’n three minnits afterward the four bull-dogs was sprawlin’ over 
the groun’ an frothin’ at the mouth, as ef they’d goed suddenly mad. 

“An in less than ten more, they war lyin’ on thar sides, streetched 
out to their full spread, an’ dead as bucks—every dog on ’em. 

“Thar wa’n’t no need for me keepin’ any longer purched on the 
pamp ; so in coorse I deescended down. 

“Vd hardly got to the groun’ when I seed a big fellur ride in 
through the gate, an’ up to the place whar I war stannin’. It wa’n’t 
my old Tennersee playmate; but from his looks an’ the way he kim 
swaggerin’ on, I ked tell it war the owner o’ the slaughter-yard. By 
his imperent face in its turned-up pug o’ a snout, any one ked tell he 
war a born butcher; an’ darn me, ef his picter war so far diff’rent from 
the anymals as war lyin’ dead unner the spout 0’ the pump. 

“The minnit he sot eyes on ’em, an’ got a idea o’ what hed hap- 
pened, he jumped off 0’ his hoss, an’ kim at me as fierce as any 0” his 
dogs hed donn. 

“Thar he made the biggest mistake he'd ever made in his life. 
What wi’ the trobble I'd hed wi’ the dogs, an’ his imperence as he 
squarred at me, the Munroe docktryne got riz in me, a’most to bustin’ ; 
and in less ’n ten minnits I made him squeal out quarter. 

“T left him bleedin’ at the nose; wi’ a pair o’ eyes, each hevin’ a 
black ring roun’ it, like the squinters 0’ a coon. He'd reezun ter be 
thankful [ didn’t leeve both o’ em hanging on his cheeks; but arter 
his cryin’ out enuf, I war contented to let him alone; an’ gi’ ein’ his 
dead dogs another kick, to satisfy my spite at ’em, I cleered out o’ his 
stinkin’ yard, an’ tuk the back track for Hewston.” 


THE DEMON BOOTS. 
BY HENRY HERSEE. 


Tue pleasant town of Crighton stands by the sea. Years have 
passed since I paid my first visit to Crighton, on a misty day in 
“dreary dark Noyember,’’ and sought the hospitality of the Terminus 
Hotel, just outside the Railway Station. But I have never forgotten 
that visit. Ihave a lively recollection of the Terminus Hotel, though 
I haye neyer since then patronised it, I cherish pleasant remem- 
brances of its buxom widow landlady, tender memories of its fearfully 
handsome chambermaid; and never, never, have I forgotten the 


- demon “ Boots’. of that establishment; towards whom I continue to 


entertain sentiments of undying and implacable animosity. May the 
grave of his great-grandmother be defiled! May the bones of his 
maiden aunt on the mother’s side—but, no matter! I must be calm. 

The Committee of the Crighton Literary Institute had engaged me 
to deliver a lecture on Handel; and the lecture was to commence at 
eight p.m. I arrived at the Terminus Hotel at six; ordered dinner, 
and sent for the “ Boots.’”’ Five minutes later, the coffee-room door 
was softly opened; four red knuckles and a shock head became visible ; 
and their owner asked, in a husky voice, 

“Dye waant the Boots, Zur?” 


“ Are you the Boots?” I answered. 

“ Kes, Zur.’’ 

“ Come in, then ; 
the chimney.”’ 

Slowly and cautiously ‘“ Boots’? complied. He was short and 
stumpy, wore corduroy breeches -and leather gaiters around his bandy 
legs, a dogskin waistcoat with black canyas sleeves, a red woollen 
comforter, and a liberal allowance of dirt. His tangled hair, innocent 
of brush or comb, was embellished with stray bits of straw, and his 
general appearance suggested a recent rapid promotion from the rank 
of ostler to the prouder position of ‘ Boots.” 

“Do you know the Literary Institute, Boots >” 

“The Institoot, Zur ?—Ees, Zur.” 

“JT want to be there before eight o'clock. After dinner I shall 
panes my dress, and you must haye a fly at the door by a quarter to 
eight.” 

“ Quaarter to eight. Ees, Zur.” 

“To-morrow morning I must leave by the eight o’clock train. 
the porter to be here for my portmanteau at a quarter to eight!” 

“Quaarter to eight. es, Zur.’’ 

“ Boots”’ gave a respectful tug at the foremost part of the bundle of 
tow which hung over his forehead, and departed. Dinner was unac- 
countably delayed, and when it arrived, half an hour behind time, the 
Cockney waiter “ oped’? I would excuse the delay, which had “ been 
caused by Huggles,—leastways, Boots, ’ayin made a mistake in some- 
thin he was sent out for.’’ So his name was “ Huggles,” confound 

im! 

After dinner, I arrayed myself in the eyening costume of the 
period; took my lecture and music from out of my portmanteau, and 
was at the hotel threshold by ten minutes to eight. No vehicle was 
there!- At this moment, “ Boots’? stumped through the hall, and 
made for the staircase. 

“ Boots !”” I shouted, “ what are you about ?”’ 

“T’m gwine for your portmantel, Zur, J’m the porter, Zur.” 

No doubt. He was the Un-admirable Crichton of the establish- 
ment. 

** Leave my portmanteau alone! Where’s the fly ?”’ 

“Allright, Zur. I’ve ardered it, Zur—At Muster Shillito’s, Zur.— 
Quaarter to eight, to-morrow marnin, Zur.’’ 

“Confound your stupidity! Why should I order a fly for to-mor- 
row morning, when I shall be close to the Station? ‘I told youa 
quarter to eight this evening !”’ 

“Tid ee, Zur?” 

“Did 1? Ofcourse I did. Ave there any cabs at the Station >?” 

“Noa, Zur,—not afoor half arter eight.’ 

TI looked at my watch. Five minutes to eight! 
muddy road. I looked ruefully at my patent leather boots. 
one course was left. 

“You must show me the way to the Institute!” 

“Mh Institoot ? Hes, Zur.’ 

And away we started through one of those reeking ‘‘sea fogs” for 
which Crighton is proudly pre-eminent. It was five minutes past 
eight when we reached the Institute. It was already closed, and 
not a light to be seen! I rang the bell, while my friend Huggles 
knocked at the door.—No answer.—Had the audience gone away at 
one minute past eight, disgusted at my unpunctuality ? 

“Do they close their rooms at eight, every night?” T asked. 

“Noa, Zur.—But p’raps its one of their lectur nights!” 

“Tt is their lecture night!” 

‘‘T thinks as how you’re right, Zur. I remember, now, as I zeed a 
bill this marnin about somebody o’ the name o’ Hahndul as wur gwine 
to lectur at the Institoot.”’ 

“ Handel going to lecture? But neyer mind. 
to hear. Where is he to lecture ?”’ 

The Demon Boots took off his cap, plunged his fingers down among 
the tow, and deliberately scratched his skull, before he thought fit to 
say— 

x Well, you zee, Zur, they allus shuts up the Institoot on lectur 
nights, ’cause the lecturs is given at the Town Hall.’ 

“Why on earth couldn’t you say so before ? ” 

“Well, zartinly, Zur—for the matter o’ that,—” 

Ten minutes past eight ! 

“Run with me, as fast as you can, to the Town Hall.” 

Ata quarter past eight, with muddy boots and a damp visage, I pre- 
sented myself at the Town Hall, to make my début in Crighton—was 
hissed by the audience for being late—told them my adventures, which 
put them in good humour ; had a greater success than I deseryed, and 
was engaged for two more musical lectures. 

The lecture over, I hastened back to the hotel, changed a hose 
and, being’ determined to go down to the beach and sniff the sea-breeze, 
put on a pair of cork-soled boots with red morocco tops, of which I was 
justly proud; ordered ages at twelve; promenaded on the wet 
shingle for an hour and a half; got back to the hotel shivering and 
uncomfortable,—and found the coffee-room fire had gone out! The 
Demon Boots had been left in charge of the coffee-room fire by the 


and shut the door. I don’t want to be blown into 
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waiter, who, being afflicted with a cold in the head from over-supply 
of sea-fog, had retired to his bedroom at an early hour, with a can of 
hot water, half a pound of mustard, a tallow candle for his nose, and 
some hot rum and water for inward application. Of course, the Demon 
Boots had allowed the fire to go out! 

T went to the bar to ask if a fire could be lighted for me, and then 
first I saw the widow, “fat, fair, and forty,” who ruled oyer the ante- 
diluvian arrangements of the Terminus Hotel. She said that ‘it 
would take a long time before a good fire could be made,” and sug- 
eested that I should take my supper in her bar parlour, where a cheery 
fire was blazing. I joyfully accepted the prepaeels took my seat by 
the fireside, rang for the Demon, who brought me a bootjack and slip- 
pers by permission—and indeed at the earnest aot the widow, 
and then I gave final and explicit directions for the morning. 

“You know, Boots,’ said I, reproachfully, “that you haye given me 
a great deal of annoyance this evening.”’ 

The Demon Boots tried to put on a penitent air, but failed con- 
spicuously, and with a grin which was feebly concealed behind his 
huge paw, replied ‘“ Hes, Zur,” in a tone which showed that he derived 
intense enjoyment from my disasters, 

“Well now, Boots, don’t let us haye any more mistakes. I must 
catch the eight o’clock train to-morrow morning. Call me at seyen ; 
not a minute later. Let me have my boots at the same time.” 

“Bes, Zur.” 

“Here are the boots; you can’t mistake them. 
soles, with red leather round the tops.” 

“Kes, Zur.” _ i 

“You had better dry the boots to-night,” said the widow, and the 
Demon Boots walked off with the cork soles, grinning all over his body. 
That Demons should delight in walking off with soles, will sound 
quite natural to the readers of Faust. 

The waiter being laid up in dock, my supper was brought in by— 
oh Heavens! 2 Being, so bright and beautiful, that the sight of her 
took my breath away. Cheeks like roses, lips like cherries, &c., ke. 
—unquestionably a model of rustic beauty. I was only just out of my 
teens. I fell in love with herat once; andcame to the conclusion that 
to call her an-Angel would convey a flattering compliment to the 
celestial host. Supper over, I sat for half an hour with ‘my bottle and 
kind landlady.’’ As there was no one else to flirt with, she practised flirt- 
ing on me, and gave me to understand, in gushing but ungrammatical 
language, that she adored music, and looked kindly on its professors. 
Tt was past one o’clock when the radiant Being came to remove the 
supper things, and while She‘was in the room I could only look at Her, 
A minute after She had departed, the widow suddenly aed 

“Do you admire Maria?” 

T blushed yermilion from the tip of my great toe up to the root of 
the topmost hair on my bump of Veneration.. Detected and exposed, 
T was too bewildered to reply. Without appearing to take the slight- 
est notice of my confusion, the widow continued— 

“T have asked many gentlemen who use the house. 
some don’t. What is your opinion?” 

“ Well, really,’ I stammered. 

“ Of course,” continued the widow, “I can understand that you 
mightn’t like to give an opinion, For my part, I think he is yery 
handsome.” 

I nearly jumped into the fire. My Angelic Being a ‘he’ ? 

“T suppose,” I faltered, ‘‘ you mean that she is very handsome ?”’ 

“You mean Maria’s wife? Leastways, if she is his wife?” 

My brain was giving way. I made up my mind for the worst, and 
resolyed that, when they came to put the strait-jacket on me, I 
would request to be sent to Hanwell—the benevolent Dr. Conolly 
being a friend of our family. 

“T don’t quite understand you,” was all I could say. 

“Well,” rejoined my landlady, ‘last Thursday I heard them sing a 
duet at the Town Hall; and there was two gentlemen as said ’?—— 

“T beg your pardon, Madam, who sang the duet?” 

“Maria and Grisi.”’ 

Ha! ha! Cured in an instant! I did not venture to correct the 
pronunciation of Mario’s name, but I assured the widow that I was 
of her opinion as to his personal appearance, and thought him the 
King of Tenors. The Angelic Being was, as the French say, ‘“ rehabi- 
litated.” The conflict of emotions had been severe, and I rose to 
light my bedroom candle. 

“Shall I ring for Betsy?’ asked the widow. 

What a horrible name for an Angel! It annoyed me. 

“No, thank you,” said I; “I know my room. And nowgl must 
say good-night, and thank you very much for your kindness.” 

Irose; the widow rose. We shook hands, and her hand lingered a 
very little while in mine. It occurred, to me, that the proper thing 
to do was to kiss the widow, and I fancied she thought so too. I was 
just about to risk the experiment when I heard a sort of warning 
cough; the glass door had been pushed open, and there, in a pair of 
noiseless list slippers, stood the Demon Boots! 

“ Beg your pardon, Zur. What time did you say you was to be 
ole in the marnin? Your boots is dried, and I’m gwine along to 

ed. 

I felt inclined to assault him with the boot-jack. 

“Seven o'clock; I told you before!” I thundered out; and then, 
all ideas of flirtation being obscured by considerations connected with 
my personal effects, I added : : 

“Don’t forget my boots! Cork-soled boots, with red tops !—’ took a 
somewhat abrupt farewell of the widow, and stalked off to bed, where 
I soon fell asleep, and dreamed that Grisi, wearing my cork-soled 
boots, became Madame Huggles-Grisi; Mario espoused the Angelic 
Betsy, and the widow was married to Dr. Conolly at the Hanwell 
Lunatie Asylum. 

When I awoke it was daylight, and I heard the sound of vehicles 
passing to the railway station. I looked at my watch—half-past 
seven! The Demon Boots had failed to call me. I rang the bell 
furiously, and five minutes later he opened the door with a placid 
grin, and said : 

My Five-and-twenty to eight, Zur!’’ 

“Give me my boots!’ I roared out. 

“Here they be, Zur!” 

I slammed the door upon him, seized the right boot, and commenced 
pulling it on. But I tried in vain; it wouldn't come on. It must 
have shrunk in last night’s drying! There was no mistake about the 
boots themselves ; there they were,—the beloved cork soles,-with the 
red tops, for which I had paid two guineas a week before. I tugged, 
and tugged till the perspiration stood on my forehead, A quarter to 
eight! and I had to lecture at Bristol that very day. I kicked the toe 
of the boot against the leg of the bed; I kicked still more violently 
against the skirting-board of the room. All in vain! I formed a 
ree resolve. Taking out my penknife, I slit the boot open from the 
middle down to the heel. The “five minutes’’ bell ceased ringing. 
With considerable effort I forced my foot into the ruined boot, and I 
had hardly done so, before I heard the whistle of the departing train ! 


You see? Cork 


Some do, and 


The next train would not leave till a quarter to nine, so I threw my- 


self on the bed, fatigued and savage. 
Enter Mr. Huggies, beaming all oyer. 
Train’s gahn, Zur. Next train quaarter to nine.” 
I pulled the boot off, and aimed it at his head, with homicidal in- 
tentions; but he avoided the vengeful missile with a celerity which 
Tpset all my calculations: and the unoffending door-panel became 
nis sou re=toulaur, Ten minutes later the monster tapped cautiously 
at the door. 
o May I come in, Zur?” 
“Come in! What do you want now?” 
7p Se please, Zur, would you let me look at your boots?” 
“ 
, ell, Zur, there’s one other gentleman stopping in the house, and 
we Sleeps in the next room; and he say that the boots as I’ve took him 
isn’t his’n.” 
chiens x mete I, starting up, in considerable perturbation. ‘Do you 
ae say that he also wears cork-soled boots ? 
“Ees, Zur, he do.” 
Be But not with red tops?” 
Ees, Zur, they be.’ 
oa onsense, Boots; you must have made a mistake. Go to the 
g x eman and get my boots; and then I will give you his.” 
minute later, the Demon brought back my boots—my beautiful ! 
» my own! The Demon took up the “other gentleman’s”’ boots, and 
saw where the hand of the spoiler had been, 


“Summut wrong with this here boot, Zur, bain’t there?” 

“Well, yes. You had better tell the other gentleman that he will 
find a slight alteration made in one of the boots. J think it an 
improvement.” 

My. Huggles shook his head dubiously, but took away the boots ; 
and I heard him tap at the door of the a joining room, His explana- 
tions were evidently not received in an amicable spirit; for the 
“ other gentleman ”’ fc out into language of the most uncompli- 
inentary kind respecting Huggles; and, with a rapid crescendo of 
vituperation, arrived at an appalling fortissimo, culminating in threats 
of personal violence, which led to the precipitate retreat of Ma. Hug- 
gles down the stairs. From that moment I felt that there was a 
bond of sympathy between the “other gentleman’’ and myself. We 
shared a common hatred of the Demon Boots. 

I descended to the coffee-room, in search of breakfast. A dapper 
little man was seated by the fire with a pair of list slippers on his 
feet. Obviously, this was the “other gentleman,’ and he knew in a 
moment who / was. His manner towards me was far from cordial ; 
but his frigidity relaxed when I explained, and apologised, and offered 
to pay.for the damage I had innocently done, which offer he firmly 
but politely declined; and he became quite sympathetic when I ex- 
pressed yery strong sentiments respecting the Demon Boots. We 
parted pleasantly ; and I ran lightly upstairs to see if my luggage 
had been all taken out of the bedroom. While passing along the landing 
T heard voices, and, looking down a cross passage, I beheld my radiant 
Angel struggling in the arms of the Demon Boots! and heard her 
say,— 

“ Doant’ee be a fool, Huggles. Let goo!” 

“T shaan’t, till you gives I a kiss!’ 

For nearly a minute I was an unperceiyed spectator of a vigorous 
struggle between Beauty and the Beast, which ended yictoriously for 
the Beast, who got Beauty’s head “into Chancery.” 

“« Will ’ee give I a kiss, then?” 

Oh, horror of all horrors! She threw her arms round his bull neck, 
and gave him a resounding kiss! This was the crowning outrage, I 
gave a loud‘ Ahem!”’ The Angel bolted upstairs, and the Demon 
Boots came towards me, unabashed and grinning, and said,— 

*T wur just a cooming for your portmantel, Zur.” 

Ten minutes later,—just before the express started,—a bundle of 
tow, with a well-remembered visage below it, appeared at the carriage 
window. 

“T begs your paardun, Zur,—but you han’t gien me nothin for 
carryin your portmantel !”’ 

“Go to ——, the place from whence you came!’ was my reply to 
the nen Boots; and we parted,—never to meet again in this 
world. ‘ ; 

Tam sincerely desirous that we may not meet in the next! 


RAMBLING REFLECTIONS. 
BY E. A. SOTHERN. 


In knocking about the world, here, there, and everywhere, I have 
sometimes whiled away the tedium of solitary evenings while “ taking 
mine ease in mine inn,” by jotting down the rambling reflections that 
occurred to my mind during my long and lonesome railway journeys. 
Some of them owe their birth to stray paragraphs of newspapers 
picked up en voyage, others to incidents in my own chequered career, 
and yet others, I am afraid, to the mere rumble and jumble of the 
train, oviginating a similar rumble and jumble in the drain. How- 
ever, be they as they may, good, bad, or indifferent; “ be they spirits 
of health or goblins damned,’ I will adyenture them forth on the tide 
of public opinion, and launch my “ unconsidered trifles”’ on the stream, 
as the truant schoolboy sends his paper boat floating whither chance 
may direct without compass, helm, or log, and so, “‘ vogue la galére.”’ 

A strong prejudice exists among certain classes of presumably intel- 
ligent people against novels, novel writers, and novel readers. It is 


- considered a waste of time to read works of fiction ; that valuable time 


that might beso much better employed in minding your business—i.e., 
cheating your neighbour; rational conversation—i.e., scandal and 
gossip; scientific inquiry—i.e., haying your head felt by Professor 
Bumptious; and religion—i.¢., damning everybody's soul who does not 
belong to your particular church. In former days this prejudice ex- 
tended to a sort of social ostracism of all who dared to confess the 
heinous crime of noyel reading; and truly, in these times, there was 
some shadow of excuse for such severity, for it must be allowed that 
the novels of the period, albeit full of wit and invention, were somewhat 
prurient, to use the mildest term, or what Judge of Roundwood would 
have called “ bordering on the indel.’”’ Fielding, Smollett, and Mrs. 
Aphra Behn have left us lifelike pictures of their times, indeed, but 
we can scarcely blame the parents of that day for striving to guard the 
minds of their children from the cochonnerie so plentifully scattered 
over the pages of “Peregrine Pickle,” “Tom Jones,’ and others of 
like kidney. ‘The novels that were not’ naughty were insufferably 
dull. Witness Richardson’s ‘‘ Sir Charles Grandison,’’ a work which 
we defy any one, however much imbued with respect for the “ classic 
authors,” to wade through at present; and the ‘‘ Evelina” of Miss 
Burney, which bears about the same relation to a good novel of the 
present day, in completeness of plot and sparkle of dialogue, as the 
“ Marchioness” orange-peel and water does to Perrier and Jouet’s dry 
champagne. 

With the Avatar of Scott all this was changed. A higher tone was 
infused into the literature of fiction. A choice of comic character, in- 
clining more to the ludicrous than to the coarse, to the eccentric than 
to the vulgar, took the place of the obscenities that passed for wit and 
humour with our great grandfathers. Historical accuracy supplanted 
loose description, and true local colouring replaced that inclination to 
dress everybody and everything in Roman costume, or else in the 
ordinary apparel of the time. The statue of Canning as a Roman 
senator, and Garrick playing ‘Macbeth’ in the uniform of the Guards, 
are examples in point. Scott was a scholar and antiquarian. His his- 
torical characters are costumed with scrupulous accuracy, and armed 
according to the fashion of their age; their conversation is modelled 
on the works of the old writers, unstarched to a colloquial consistency. 
In reading the romances of the “ Wizard of the North,’ we seem to 
live in the very midst of the people and manners described. Who has 
not shared the Scottish breakfasts at ‘Tullyveolan,’ and drank 
‘‘nottle deep” from the “ Bear of Bradwardine?”” How often have 
we quailed under the objurgations of “ Meg Dods,” and accompanied 
the ‘‘daundering” by brae and burn of “ Edie Ochiltree.” Tt is not 
too much to say that he who has loyingly studied the Waverley Novels 


is an educated man. 

From the era of Scott to the present day, novelists haye sought, by 
every means in their power, of care and research, to make their works 
faithful pen pictures of the times and places they profess to describe, so 
that the reader is transported from scene to scene with the magic 
celerity of Chaucer's “ Hors of tree.’’ The whole world is opened to 
the view; our ideas become gradually cosmopolitan, 

“No pent up Utica contracts our powers, 
‘The whole, the boundless continent is ours.’’ 


German, French, Spanish, Italian, nay, even Russian and Asiatic 
life become as familiar to us as if we were “ Native, and to the manner 
born.’? National prejudices disappear; we come to appreciate the fact 
that “ the whole world is akin,” and by consequence to recognise the uni- 
versal brotherhood of man. As a natural result war becomes abhorrent 
to our feelings; familiarity with the manners and customs of other 
nations deprives us of that lofty contempt and insular conceit which 
are such powerful incentives to aggression, and we arrive at the con- 
clusion that the eleventh commandment is by far the best, “ Love one 


another.” : d 
In good noyels of the present day, the reader is brought into close 


contact, mentally, with all sorts of people, and with all the diseases of 
the body politic, which he would naturally ayoid and shrink from 
personally. His sympathies are awakened and his charity aroused by 
the vivid pictures of misery and vice, and his best feelings are called 
into action responsive to the scenes of refinement and virtue depicted 
by the graphic pens of close observers. The manners of the higher 
classes, and the refinement of their language, are rendered ayailable to 
all, and men may become, aye ! have become, finished gentlemen, from 
the careful perusal of good novels, who otherwise, from lack of oppor- 
tunity and example must have remained clowns. The novel reader, 
also, lives a multiplied life; he exists not only in his own person, but 
also in the history of each one of those friends of fancy whose com- 
panionship is as real to him as that of the men and women whom he 
daily meets. Is not “Tom Pinch” the bosom friend of every one? 
Who has not taken Colonel Newcome into his heart of hearts? Verily 
we believe that, more than railways, steamships, or telegraph—more 
than gas, or, greatest of modern inventions, lucifer matches!—haye 
novels and novelists aided to advance the higher civilisation and to 
extend the homogeneity of humanity. 

The drama is but an acted novel, and, being acted, that is, presented 
in bodily form and audible speech, appeals even more vividly than 
mere written description, to the masses who have not the faculty of 
impersonating in their own minds the ideas of others, and to whom 
representation is essential. We wonder what the world would be 
without the drama to “ Hold as ’twere, the mirror up to nature; to 
show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and the very age 
and body of the time its form and presence ;’’ had we no ‘ Othello’ to 
warn us against jealousy, no School for Scandal to ridicule that most 
fashionable vice, no Zartuffe to gibbet hypocrisy, no ‘ Iago’ to put us 
on our guard against our “honest’’ friends! In this material age, 
and most matter-of-fact country, the drama, either in its spoken or 
written form, is almost the sole intellectual element of our civilisation : 
all else is “Fact, Sir! hard fact!’’ For‘‘to the general’ the influence of 
poetry, painting, and music, is far removed, while the drama is ever 
present in some form or other, ‘The pulpit isso entirely given over to 
the exaltation of sect, and dreams of the future life, to the utter 
neglect of all things pertaining to the present existence ; deals so exclu-, 
sively in post-obits, in fact is so thoroughly polemical and retro- 
gressive, that its power as a purifier and guide is almost naught. The 
press, although, thank heaven! we can proudly point to the leading 
papers of England and America as the bulwarks of liberty and the 
fearless exposers of imposture and incompetence, is still so occupied 
with the material occurrences of the day and the more weighty affairs 
of state and commerce that, with the exception of these jeumuale 
specially devoted to literature and art, it literally has not the space 
to deyote to wsthetic culture as a main object, but is, by the necessity 
of the case, forced to neglect the lighter subjects; and so the drama is 
left almost alone as a refining, elevating, and warning medium to 
that large majority of the world’s inhabitants, whose lack of time, 
opportunity, or taste for study prohibits any very profound views to 
originate with themselves, and are therefore fain to accept the opinion 
of some “ guide, philosopher, and friend,’ to mould their crude views 
of things into shape and consistence. Let us then watch that it be 
not lowered by the prurient taste of the vulgar, or the caprice and 
yanity of its professors, but lend one and all our best endeayours to 
raise and purify it, as the prop and mainstay of civilisation. 

They say “a straw thrown up, shows how the wind blows,” and the 
difficulty in both England and Ameriea of convicting any one accused 
of capital crime, is but an indication of the gale of popular feeling 
blowing adverse to judicial murder. People are beginning to see that 
two wrongs do not make a right, and that to kill one man because he 
has killed another, is to put yourself in his place, and to lower yourself 
to his level. A great many relics and exevie of barbarism have de- 
scended to us from the old Jewish, Roman, and feudal times, when, as 
in all savage and semi-civilised tribes, and peoples of the present day, 
vengeance was thought a virtue, and “ An eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth,’ was the iron rule which the advance of human thought 
seeks to displace by the go/den one “ Do unto others as ye would that 
others shana do unto you;”’ with but indifferent success, however, as 
yet, for up to the present time people will go to church and listen 
reyerently to the enunciation of the merciful precept of Him whom 
they acknowledge as the God of mercy, and afterwards condemn a 
fellow-creature to the stake, axe, or gallows, with the greatest com- 
placency and satisfaction, licking their lips the while, and patting 
themselves on the head as expecting that God of merey and loving- 
kindness to welcome each one to the heavenly city, when they pay 
him a visit, with “Well done, good and faithful servant, enter 
thou into the joy of the Lord.” 

Happily at last there appears “a cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand” rising above the horizon which may prove to be the harbinger 
ofa plenteous rain. Things are turning round, and people are begin- 
ning to see, that “the worst use youcan-puta man to is to hang him,” 
while the feeling that it is wrong for a fallible creature to commit an 
inreyocable act is daily gaining ground. If we kill a man because 
we, in our weak and easily misled judgment, think that he 
has committed a murder, we cannot give back the life that we have 
rashly taken away, even should his innocence afterwards become as 
clear as the sun at noonday. The irrevocable deed is done past 
recall, and we, the people, who have killed an innocent man, are as 
much murderers as he, who, smarting under real or fancied wrongs, 
slays his injurer—whereas, should we upon strong, and to us, convine- 
ing evidence, sentence a man to imprisonment for life, and cireum- 
stances should in time prove his innocence, we can, at least, restore the 


- remainder of his existence, and make what poor atonement may be in 


our power for the time we have robbed him of. This feeling is the 
cause of the lenity exhibited by juries in cases of capital crime ; it 
may remain in abeyance in the instance of some professsonal 
slaughterer who basely murders for gain; but in any case where the 
least excuse of passion istavailable it starts up like a knight-errant of 
yore, and throws its protecting shield between the gallows and its 
victim. Do away with the cruel, disgusting halter, and you will do 
away with foresworn juries and tergiversating judges. In order’ to 
make this a safe proceeding to the community, executive clemeney 
should be abolished. Neither king, president, or governor should 
have the power to turn a murderer loose upon society at his eaprice ; 
the incontrovertible proof of entire innocence should alone justify the 
opening of the prison doors, and the united voice of the legislative 
body be the only means of grace. “To this complexion we must come 
at last.’’ Let us consider for a moment the material, so to speak, of 
our juries; are they not for the most part composed of stolid half- 
educated, or wholly ignorant men of the lower middle class, whose 
knowledge of the world is limited -to the mere mechanical functions of 
their trade or calling, and who, even in that, are so unidea’d, that if 
you order anything in the least different from what they have been 
used to, the least bit out of their groove, you are sure to have your 
orders totally misunderstood, and the article, or whatever it may be, 
utterly spoiled. Men to whom prejudice stands in the place of reason, 
who do so and so because their father did so before them, and to whom 
an original thought or a logical deduction is simply an impossibility ! 
And yet to such hands as these we trust a man’s life! that mysterious 
gift which once taken we cannot restore—that flame which once extin- 
guished we cannot relume—that “Anima” or breath which once 
exhaled is irrevocably diffused through the eternal void. And the 
judges! what better are they? Why, not much more than a hundred 
years ago the great lights of the law, the legal patriarchs, who are 
still looked up to as the exponents of British justice, burned old 
ladies at the stake as witches! (Query, did they believe they were, or 
were their worships only yielding to public opinion and »roasting 
ancient dames “pour encourager les autres.’’) Truly, as Stephen 
Plim says, ‘it’s aw a muddle,” or, as I say myself, “it’s one of those 
things that no fellar can find out.’’ 

T should like to come to life again in about five hundred years, and 
see how they manage things then. But I suppose even then there 
would be something to growl about, and that with Don Quixote, that 
incarnation of reform, we should have “duelos y quebrantes,” i.e., 
gripes and grumblings, at least once a week. 


Epps’s CocoA.—GRATEFUL AND’ CoMFoRTING.—The agreeable 
character of this preparation has rendered it a general fayourite. Made 
simply with boiling water or milk. Each packet is labelled Jaacss Eprs & 
Co., Hommopathic Chemists, 48, Threadneedle Street, and 170, Piccadilly, 
Works for Dietetic Preparations, Euston Road and Camden Town,—[Anyz, 
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(POST-FREZ. 


PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 
GALVANIC CHAIN-BANDS, BELTS, 


POCKET BATTERIES, AND ACCESSORIES. 


APPROVED BY THE ACADEMIE DE MEDECINE OF PARIS AND OTHER GREAT SCIENTIFIC AND MEDICAL AUTHORITIES 


IN ENGLAND 


AND ABROAD. 


hind greatness and success of Mr, PuLVERMACHER’s invention is owing especially to the possibility of administering Electric currents to the human frame without shocks and without 
any acid in all the numerous cases where a mild, continuous current is exceedingly efficacious, and that such mild currents are produced by the Chain-Bands in a dry state may 
be seen by experiments on the gold-leaf electroscope, &c. 

In an article by Dr. Golding Bird, in Lancet, Vol. IL., xvii., 1851, he states :—‘‘The ingenious Galvanic Chain of Mr. Pulvermacher has attracted so much attention that an 
. . . Shocks are not required to develop physiological phenomena or therapeutical effects, as the laborious researches of Dr. Marshall 
Hall have long since proved, and it is only to the mild, continuous voltaic current that we must look for a vast development of therapeutical influence.” However, if in certain cases shocks and 
strong currents be required, as propounded by the science of Electric-Therapeucy, Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Chains furnish, in addition, the simplest and most.effective means ever discovered. 


account of its value may prove interesting 


These Improvements have made Electricity as self-applicable as a simple compress, by which efficacy is combined with ease and comfort to a degree hitherto considered impossible. 


ANOTHER SELECTION OF GENUINE TESTIMONIALS OF RECENT DATE. 


CURATIVE EFFECTS of ELECTRICITY. 
ARE THE CURES PERMANENT? 

A) out four years ago there appeared 4 rather remarkable letter 
in the “ chrittaa World” tor July, from Mr. Robert Seagur, 
a gentleman well known and higuly respected in the religious 
circles ut Ipswich. The :tstements made by Mr. Seagur were 
yuuched for by the editor of the paper ina note. in which he 
suid he inverted the letter because he knew the writer was 
iucapable of misrepresentation, and that his object was one ot 
pure philanthropy, It appears that Mr. Seagar h«d suffered for 
reversal years from extreme nervous debility, indice tion, and 
flatulence, brought on by great mental toil and anxiety. He 
tried every remedy suggested to him, but without ary good fol- 
lowing, until some one induced him to try electricity as ap nied 
by means cf Mr, Pulyermacher’s Bands. He had no faith in 
them, but rather 1-oked upon his case us one for which uo core 
Was to be had. Hé was, however, ast nished to find that the 
Bands did what he could not believe possible. In afew months 
he was completely cured, and he was so convinced of th» value 
of the appliances he used that he wrote to the “ Christian 
World” describing what had thus happened to himself. He 
was astonished t» find hts letter attracting the attention it did, 
and was paitly plessed and partly pained to find great numbers 
of people writing to him, asking his opinion of their special 
complaints. He was nit a doctor; he had been a patient 
incurable by doctors, but curea by nm eans ot electricity. In 
such cases as resembled his own he could not help rec 1mend- 
ing the appliauces from which he had obtained such grest relief. 
But repeated wppticaticns forced h m to give wore attention to 
this subject of electricity as a curative agent, and gradually his 
experience enabled him to advise many who applird to him. This 
he did as a mere matter of philanthropy. After a time he 
selected from the particulars of many casés such as he thought 
were illustrative of whatelectricity as applied by Mr. Pulver- 
macher could do, and ¢mbodied them with his own personal 
ex) ete & a letter, of which we have spoken, to the 
“Ch orld.” 

Some of the cases are Serenity, remarkable enough. They 
were, however, n every case authenticated by the name and 
address of each person, and so, backed by his own name, and 
the high repute for integrity which he enjoyed, carried conviction 
to the minds of his readers. Still, there was one thing which 
troubled him. He’ was anxio:s to ba able to say that the cures 
were permanent: and the object of the letter which he has 
recently sent to the ‘Christian World,” and which appesrs in 
that paper, is to show that, atter several years, he can say with 
rete nett etn the ures were as permanent as they were 

active at the time. a 

‘The first case he gives is that of Mrs. Green, of the Waterloo 
Hotel, Ipswich, who had suffered from severe neuralgia in the 
head rae Her suflerings were so severe that shs could not 
rest night or day. For six months two eminent medical men 
treated her in vain. 
was cured in a week, dix years have passed since her cure, 
but she has never had a return of the pains. The second case 
was that of a gentleman af Herbury, who-had suffered for a 
long time trom great nervous debility and indigestion. He was 
cured after using the Galvanic Bands about nine months. He is 
frequeutly reporting to Mr. Seagar the advantage he obtained b; 
the Bands. Phe third case ig that of a well-known minister a! 
Tpswich. He suffered from acute rheuniatism in the arm and 
shoulder. Many remedies were tried under the advice ot eminent 
medical men, but the disorder 60 increased that his health was 
broken down. In June, 1868, he began to wear the Galvanic 
Bands by Mr, Seagar’s advice, and he was completely cured in 
three months, Krom that timeto this he has hud good health, 
ulthongh he is more than seveuty yearsold, Case 4is that ofa 
Suffolk farmer, who suffered terribly trom indigestion, He was 
cured iu six weeks, and has never since had a return of his old 
complaint. ‘The fifth case was more remarkable, 1t was that of 
a physician in extensive practice, near Ipswich, who had been. 
saffering for about nine months with severe rheumatic pains 
flying all over the body, but especially affecting the loins and the 
joints of the arms, so that h» was unable to dress himself. ‘These 
symptoms were accompanied with lowness of spirits. loss of 
appetite, and greatphysical depression. Being a personal jriend, 
Dir. Seagar invited Bin to spend a week or two at his house tora 
change; but the phyrician was too weak to undertake the 
journey. Mr. Seagar suggested a trial of Mr.:Palyermacher’s 
Chains, but the physician «nly regarded them as catchpennies. 
It was only alter some arguing. and atter reminding him of the 
facta of Mi. Seagar’s own cxse. that the sufferer consented to 
try the Bands after consultiog some of his medical friends. He 
did try them, and in four months was quite cured, In the six 

ears which have since passed he has bean perfectly tree from 
his old and fearfal ailments. The sixth case is that of a well- 
known tradesman of Ipswich, who went to Mr. Seagar on 
crutches in 1869. His physician had sent him to try what the 
remedy in which Mr. Seagar had such faith could do. For four 
montis he had suffered the most excraciating pains, and all thas 
could be done failed to give even momentury relict. He tried 
the Bands, and in fourteen days could do without his crutches. 
In three months he. was pe enh cured, and is now in good 
health. Case 7 is that of Dr. Phillpotts, a farmer at Freston, 
in Suffolk, who suffered from severe indigestion, torpid liver, 
and great nervous prostration. He went up to London after 
trying local medical men and an eminent physician, who told 
him that his case was utterly hopeless. 1% was indeed bad, for 
«hes he came to Mr. Seagar he thought him looking so near death 
that he had little hope of succeas even with galvanic appliances. 
‘To the surprise of everyone, he was cured in six months. Tis 
cure was made in 1869, and the farmer is still in perfect health, 
‘The eighth case was that of a poor farm labourer, between eighty 
and ninety years of ago, who suffered, from severe rheumatinm 
in ths loins and legs. In the summer ot 1870 a lady interested 
in the old man called and asked Mr, Seager if he thought 
the Galvanic Bands would do him any good. Mr. Seagar was 
doubtful. because of the manifest age, but the lady urged that 
it wight be worth trying. ‘The lady bought the Rand, as advised 
by Mr. Seagar, and in a fortniglt the man was all well and 
without pain, 

Mr. Seagar gives there as samples of the cases of which he haa 
personal knowledge. In all, he has undertaken the labour of 
veplying to and giving advice to nearly four thourand appli- 
c ieee and again expresses his readiness to do this still further. 
He does this because of what he himse:f has found by the 
Yulvermacher Chain-Bands, and will reply to all, free of charge, 
who may send him a statement of their case, with a stamped 
envelope for reply. 

As he waa writing his letter he received one which is, per- 
haps, as striking in ita testimony to the value of the Paiver- 
muacher Chains #8 any he has referred to. It came from Grafton- 
read, Kentish Town, from one et Browne, who relates how 
she received a Galyanic Belt trom him in December 1872, at a 
time when she was as helpless as an infant, and could neither 
walk, sit, nor stand, owing to the weakness ot her rpine and 
snkles, Nhe had delayed writing to him until she was able to 
report # complete cure. She cau now do needlework, c+n get 
sbout the house readily and attend to various domestic duties, 
and jor some time past has been able to attend her chapel on 
Sundayz—a privilege which she was afraid would never be 
hers agaiu.—Ecclesiastical Gazette, Nov, 10,1874. 


HE ‘SCIENTIFIO and LITERARY 
REVIEW,” April, 1873, says:— 

“It isa Se fact that the first usefal applica- 

tion of Electricity was that of restoring health. The im- 

roved means of practically applying this snbtle power 

Toan important item in theprogress of electro-therapeutica, 

and in the extentive and ever-growing literature, explain- 

ing the various medico-galvanic appliances in use, we 

find, side by side with other sclentific aprarata, Mr. 

Pulvermacher’s various inventions of! Voltaic Ohain-Banda, 

Batteries, &c,, frequently treated upon in terms flattering 


She applied a small Galvanic Band, and 


totheinventcr. Wemust, however, confess that it puzzled 
us not a little to find inventions which arego honourably 
connected with science and represented in its literature 
strugglisg for existence by adve:tisements in those columns 
of the daily press which are access bie to all comers, irre- 
spective of merit, Bat an opportunity haying larely been 
presented to us of experimenting the apparatus, it at once 
brought home to our senses, physiologi¢aliy as well as 
physically, its bona-fide character avd efficiency, thus 
removing our misconceptions, and at the same time ex- 
plaining why these Chains have scquired such an honour- 
able stutus. By a glance at the co:struction of these 
Chains, the connoisseur will st once recognise the clever 
mauner in which the inventor has sati-fied the scientific 
conditions for electro generation onthe one hand, and 
those for ease of application on the other. As we have 
ab oye seen, the succ-ss, both scientific and general, is 
owing to great simplicity, coupled with great electrical 
efficiency; and this has, therefore, inauced’ various other 
persons to put forward contrivances professedly possess- 
ing similar powers and virtues; tut these persons, 
either trom ignorance of the scientific cause of the 
efficiency of Mr. Pulvermacher's «pplia: ces, or else dread- 
ing the peualties attending ths infringement of his patent 
rights, cluim to have found the secret of producing port- 
able electric and magnetic contrivances without the vse of 
an exciting liquid and without magnets, thus endeavour- 
ing to misiead the uninformed.’,.. ‘The invention of Mr. 
Pulvermachrr, we find, has been described and fayour- 
ably commented upon in numerous scientific works,” 


R. PULVERMACHER would call 


attention to the following, among the many eminent 
scientific and other testimonials to the value of his in- 
ventions. signed by the élite of the medical profession, as a 
recognition of these great improvements :— sin 
‘We, the undersigned, have much pleasure in ifying 
that J. L. Pulvernsacher’s recent improvements in his 
Voltaic Batteries and Galvanic App jances for medical 
purposes are of great importance to scientific medicine, and 
that he is entitled to the consideration and support of 
everyone disposed to turther the advancement of real and 
useful progress, ~Dated this 9th day of Murch, 18v6, 
“ OHARLES LOCOCK, a 
Bart. F.R.0.P.. Physician to HM the Queen; 
“WM. FERGUSSON, 
Bart., Surgeon to H.M. the Queen ; 
“ HENRY HOLLAND, 
Bart., F.R.8., Physician to the Queen }. 
‘J. RANALD MARTIN, elt 
Bart., C,B., M.D., F.R.8.") &c..&c, 


R. 0, HANDFIELD JONES, F.R.C.P. 


and F.8.8,, Physician to 8t. Mary’s Hospital, under date 
March 10, 1460, in a Testimonial states :— 

“T am satistitd that be is an honest, earnest labourer 
in the field of science, and I thiok that he deserves to 
meet with every encouragement from the profession and 
from s:ieutific men.” 


CADEMIE DE MEDECINE, PARIS, 

Extract of an official Report at a meeting, April 1, 1851:— 

“The Voltuic Chains ot Mr. Putvermucher are really a 
most wonderfo) apparatus, They ere more portable and 
cheaper—two indispensable conditions in un apparatus ot 
this description, in order to make the epplication of elec- 
tiicity more general, and to a-certain degree popular, 
which is certainly very cesirable in the interest of patienta, 
as weil as thatof the profession’ ‘Lhe Committee one 
propore to the Academy tv addresd their thanks to Mr. 
Yulvermacher for his mot interesting communication, 
Adopted.”’—sulletin de l’Acadé:mie, t-xyi., No, 13, 

. 


HE LANOET (No. 1, Vol. IL, .1856):— 
« This ingenious apparatus of Mr. Pulvérmacher has now 
stood the wst forsome years. «§ . » It sey be used by 
the medical attendant or by the patient himself . . . 
and the operator can now diffuss the galvanic influence 
over an extensive surface or coucentrate it on a single point, 
In these days of medico-galvanic quackery itis a relief to 
observe the very plain and straightforward mauner in 
whick Mr. Pulvermacher’s apparatus is recommended to 
the profession.”” 


rpuE mass of evidence of the’ efficacy of 


these appliances -is supplemented ‘by the following para- * 


aph recently found in the standard work (p. 76,1807) of 
Jr. John King, Professor of Obstetrics, &c,,in Cincinnati, 
1867, in his standard work, page 76, which states :— 
‘These Chaing are very useful in many Nervous disorders: 


Muscular Debility Dysmenorrhaa 
Hemip:egia Spinal irritation 
Paralysis Nervous Debility 


Central Paralysis. 


Constipation 
Spinal Paralysis 


Deafness (Nervous) 


Neuralgia Riicumatism 
Bejatica Dyspepsia. 

Stiff Joints Paralyris (Bladder) 
Hystoria Chorea 

Hystorio Paralysis tHe seshsste 

Aphonia Writer's Cramp 
eae Hysterical Cramps 
Torpid Liver and Contractions 
Asthma Loss of Smell 
Amenorrhea Loss ot Taste, &c, 


ALVANISM y. SPINAL WEAKNESS. 


** $2, Broad-street, Peaorietencan Bilbury, Staffs. 
‘ 27, 1874. 

“ Dear Sir,—You will probably recollect me sending for 
two of your Chain-Bands some time ago for my wite, who 
tor reyeral years had been teverely suffering from Spinal 
Weakness, c., . atter having consulted. doctors and 
physiciane without obtaining relief. It ie with much 
pleasure that I inform you of the great benefit she has 
yeceived from the Bands, having enjoyed muth better 
health after commencing to wear them than tor a very 
long time previously.—\X ours very Ha 

“ Mr, Pulvermacher,’? ) * D. Hicksrans, 


ALVANISM, y.. NEURALGIA. 


“ Berwick on-T'weed, May 6. 1874, 


“Dear Sir,—fome two years ago I got one ot your Chaln-- 


Bands. being ativised to try it for Neuralgia, which it 

entirely dissipated. Finding it of such value, I operated 

on several people similarly aflli , and with eomolete 

success.—Yourstrujy,. , “*J, M. Miper, 
“J, L. Pulvyermacher, Esq.” j 


“Ipswich, Aug, 21, 1874. 
“Dear Sir,—Among the many testimonials 4 am auily 
rectiving of the efficacy of your Galvanic resister 9 ou 
will doubtless be interested in perusing the fullowing just 
to hand, which you cansdpal with as you think best.— 
Yours eincerély, “ Koper SEAGAR, 
“J, L, Pulvermacher, Esq?" 


ALVANISM v. ULCERATED THROAT, 
RHEUMATISM, 
“*Halitax, York, Aug, 26, 1874 
“ My dear Mr. Seagar,—I am glad to inform you that 
Thavefound the Bind most useful. My throat wasin a 
very relaxed condition and badly ulceraced, and when 
other remedies had faile1 less than a dozen applications of 
the Galvanic Band effected a.cure. I used ous la t winter 
tor rheumutism in my knee, and, though I,wore it only 
at night, both the pain and stiffness were removed in & 
week.—Very sincere'y yours. “‘Reperr Morton, 
ze Wesleyan minister, late of Ipswich. 
“ Robert Seagar, Esq.’* 


GALvANIsM v. 


DISEASE OF HIP AND 
SPINE. 
“155, Woodbridge-road, Ipswich, 
Oct. 27, 1874. 
“Dear Sir—I have much pleasure in bearing testimony 
to the effectiveness of Pulvermacher's Galvanic Ban's. A 
young person of my congregation was seriously afilicted 
during two years and some months with Disease of Hip 
and Bue The hip projected, and one leg was so con- 
tracted that she could not put her foot to the ground 
without reclining. For several weeks she was confined to 
her bed, suffered great pain, and was almost helpless. 
Every medical appliance myoyed a total failure and her 
case Was pronounced to be hopeless, Ry my advice, 
8 Galvanic Belt was obtained of you.the latter part 
of last. March, throngh the use of which, according 
to your instructions, she was enabled to leave her bed in 
a tortnight. Soon afterwards she went trom home for 
a change of air, and in thres months returned quite re- 
stored. She is now in the enjoyment of perfect health and 
strength, and expresses her gratitude to God and all con- 
cerned for the great benefit she has derived.—I am, dear 
Bir, yours taithfully, ““W.J. FENNELL, 
** United Methodist Free Church Minister. . 
“To Mr. R. Seagar, Ipswich.” 


ALVANISM y. SPINAL WEAKNESS, 
INDIGESTION, and GENERAL DEBILITY. 
“* Gratton-road, Kentish Town, 
Aug. 17, 1874. 

“* Dear Sir,—It is with great pleasure I write to inform 
you of the benefit I have derived from the Galvanic Belt 
you sent mein December; 1872, which I haye worn until 
now. When I commenced to wear it I was helpless as an 

. infant. unable to walk, sit, or stand, or do the least thing, 
and my sufferings were very great, through the weakness 
of my spine and ankles; the least exertion put.me in 

‘eat. pain. I wasalsoa martyr to indigestion; but now 

can eat my food without any ill effects, for which I am 
truly thankful. Dhave delayed writing to you that I might 
give you as good an account as the Jady you named in 
your letter tothe ‘Christian World,’ whose case.o nearly 
resembled my own, the reading of which induced me to 
write to you. Ibless God I am able to sis and write this. 
I.can now do needlework. and do many domestic matters. 
I can wash and drese myself, and get about the home 
qnite nicely, and for the last eight weeks have been able 
to attend chapel with avery Jittle help, without fatigue. 
‘rhis is a blessing to. me—indeed, such as I never expected 
t» enjoy again, tor 1 had been afflicted nearly three years, 
I grextiy rejoice for the maryellous cure which has been 
wrought oume_ I shall be happy to give information to 
anyone who may wish 10 call on me, s0 that, seeing, they 
may believe. Praying that Heaven's blessing may attend 
your fforts in doing good, I remain, yours very gratefully, 

“Mr, R, Seagar, Ipswich.” **Many BROWNE, 


ALVANISM v. LOSS OF VOICE. 


“Donhead, St. Andrew's, Salisbury, 
: May 15, 1874. 

“Sir,—I purchased a Band from you very nearly two 
years ago for a patient of mine, who had so far lost her 
voice tor a period of somewhere about twenty-six months, 
that any persor trying to hear what she wi-hed to say 
should place their ear quite close to her mouth, and even 
then pay strict attention in order to catch the whispered 
gounds; but after having worn this band for about five 
or six months, night and day, her voice was so perfectly 
restored that she could easily converse with anyone across 

.# large room, and atter about twelve months’ use of the 
band she could join the singing in church. 
LI remain, Sir, yours truly. 7 
“W. B.'Tnompson. L.R.C.P.,L.R.0.V., Edin, 
“Mr, J. L. Pulvermacher, 194, Regent-street, W.” 


ALVANISM y. PARALYSIS. 


“2, Magdalen-terrace, Spencer-road, Herne-hill, 
Dec. 20, 1873, 

“Near Sir,—For the last eight months I have been suffering 
from Paralysis'aid Curvature of the Spine, and have been 
confined to my bed the whole time, b-iug totally unable to 
move my legs, or even to sit upin bed. On Sept. 12 last I 
was induced to purchase. ona of your combined Chsin- 
Bands, and applied 1¢ according to directions; and in less 
than eight weeks after I was able to move my toes, and 
went ou gradually making progres until now 
able to stand alone. For five months previously to wear- 
ing your Bards I had besa under medical treatment, and 
had galvanism applied by means of the old batteries, with- 
ont receiving the slightest biiefit whatever. Your Chain 
Bands are all that is said cf them, as they do good after ull 
other means have failed,—Yours very faithfully, 

“J, L, Pulvyermacher, Keq. “ Hanry K. STRADWICKE,” 


ALVANISM vy. PARALYSIS, 
FACEACHE, and TOOTHACHE. 

4 “‘Doughmore, Co. Clare, Sept 23, 1874. ~ 

“My dear Mr. Pulvermacher;—I have not words suffi- 
cient to express mv thauks for your Galvanic Belt—no, 
it I had a thonsand tongues they could, not sufficiently 
‘sonnd forth its praise; 1 speak trom my own experience, 
Tor when I received your Belt my Hehe lez was paralysed, 
and my whole body disubled. I wasih bed for four months, 
not able to stir. Lonly:wore your Belt 4 week, and for the 
last tour monvhs.I hava not felt the paralysis at all. I 
should not have been alive now had it not been for your 
Belt; but, thanks to Almighty God and to you, I um 
now just as well as if [ had never been {ll I had been ail- 
ing for twelve years and had beer treated by several doctors 
both in. Dublin and elsewhere, but all to.no good, and I 
regret I had not, your Belt during that time, it would 
have saved. me one hundred pounds, but it was not. too 
Jate, as it has saved a lite. For Indigestion I had to use 
the most powerful medicine twice a week, It is now five 
months since I have tasted any medicine. Kor Toothache 
and Headache I can prove itscure. I lent it toseveral per- 
sone, and which had the same effect upon them as upon 
me. IL hope tor humanity's sake your Belts will be- 
come more general in Olare, and that people will experience 
the same benefit that I have. I condinde with sincere 
thanks to you, and remain, yours respectfully, 


Nona MoDonneLy, 
‘‘Mr, Pulvyermacher, 194, Regent-street.’”” ‘ 


am almost. 


GaAs v. EPILEPSY. 
‘Near Leamington, April 20, 1874. 


‘‘Sir,—When I was in London, abont ten weeks ago, 1 
bought from you some Combined Bands tor a young man 
who had been afflicted with Epileptic Fits for more than 
ten years, They had varied in frequency, but he had never, 
since his first attack, heen five weeks without a fit. He has 
now worn your Bands for rather more than nine weeks, 
and has never had a fit during that time, and believes him- 
8: 1f to be cured; but I shall make him continue to wear the 
Bands for some time longer.—Yours a 

* (Rev.) W. 0, YWARD,”” 
«J. L. Pulvermacher, Esq., 194, Regent-street.’”” 


ALVANISM v. EPILEPSY. 
“41, Tracey-street, Kennington-road, Oct. 12, 1874. 
“Dear Sir,—It gives me profound pleasure to pen this 
note to bear testimony to the valuable properties of your 
Galvanic Ohain-Bands. It was five years last July thatl 
was afflicted first with epileptic fits. “Since that time they 
grew stronger aud more treqnent, in spite of all remedies 
that I tried, including four months at the Epileptic Hos- 
pital. It wasin June of this year that I paid you a visit, 
as the only remedy untried, and procured a set of your 
Combined Bands, which ‘have succeeded in restoring mo 
from the affliction which interfered greatly with my daily 
occupation. When I obtained the Bands I was weekly 
attacked by the fits, which were very strong, taking fiya 
persons to keep me from injnring myself. ‘Then, after the 
attack, I was not able to resume work for a day or two, 
_ bat when I wore the Bands I did not have an attack tor 
8 fortnight ; then it was slight, and since then I have not 
had a single attack. and the spasms which generaly fol- 
lowed the fits are removed also, I feel no symptoms of a 
return, but feel renewed in strength, and that work which 
was a burden to me is now a delight; for I can go through 
the day feeling no bad effects at the close. Teton tay I 
am rately restored from my affliction, and when I see any 
person suffering from-the affliction I direct them to your 
establishment, and recommend your Bands as the only cure 
forthe malady, With best wishes for the furtherance of 
your noble inventions, I remain, yours Raye 
“W. WIDDINSON, 
“J, L.Palvermacher, Esq., 194, Regent-street.” 


ALVANISM vy. NEURALGIA. 


* Banting, Co. Cork, Ireland, May 26, 1874. 
“* Dear Sir,—I beg to mform you that throngh the biess- 
ing of God I have derived great benefit from the use of a 
41s, Belt for Neuralgia.—Yours truly, 
“*Lizzig 8. Mgara,” 


DYSPEPSIA. 
“61, Nottingham-street, Rotherham, 
August 25, 1874, 

“ Dear Sir,—You will, no doubt, recollectmy rending for 
one of your 40s. Belts for the complaints enumerated, and 
Ican truly say that no one that you have supplied has 
more cause to rejoice than I have, 1 have strongly recom- 
mended them to many sufferers in my town, and wherever 
Igo. I was at Selby last Sanday, and had the Belt with 
me. The parton with whom I stayed was suffering. with 

“headache. Imade use of the Belt; he was so pleased with 

its effects and what I told him about its cures, that, he gave 

_me the money to send for one,—I-am,; dear Sir, yours truly, 

; ‘ ** GEORGE ARMSON, 
“Mr. J. L, Pulvermacher, 194, Regent-street,”” 


ALVANISM v. GOUT. 

i “ Chepstow, Monmonthshire, March 11, 1874. 

“ Dear Sir,—I am very rorry I have not written before 
to tell you that the belt I had of you last June has quite 
cured me. I only wore it six weeks, accordivg to direc- 
tious, and I can assure you I can walk as;weilas ever [ 
could. It was a severe attack of gout in my feet and legs. 

j Thad not walked abont for tour years, not withvut snftering 
a great deal of pain. How good it seems to be to walk about 
again. and in such comfort, too! I have recommended 

‘ your belts to many since.—t am, dear Sir, your obedient 
and thankful servant. ‘“R, By owner, 
“J. Pulvermacher, Esq., 194, Regent-strect.’’ ‘ 


(Gee ee v. RHEUMATISM. 


3 . Ipswich, March 19, 1874. 

“Dear Sir,—I feel it my duty to inform -you that the 
Electric Chain-Band you supplied me with. in August, 
1872, has proved very valnabie to my wife, who hao been, 
suflering very much for three years from rheumatism in 
the- leg, fir-t brought on by rbeumutic fever. Prior to 
using the Belt she got gradually worse, and the achings 
and gnawings were so severe that life seemed altogether a 
burden.  Aiter wearing the Belt’ one night the change 
was truly maryellous, she couldscarcely think it possible 
that anything could have such an effect in so short a 
time. she wore it regularly for a few nights, then occa- 
sionally for a few weeks. It was then carefully pnt away. 
Ihave otten heard her remark that it/ was thé best triend 
she ever met with. A few days since she felt ‘a return of 
her old complaint. The Belt was again brought ont, and 
proved to be as true’a friend now as it was more than 
eighteon months agu.—I am, dear Sir, yours very traly, 


“G. A, GAnnerr, 
“Mr, Pulvermacher, 194, Regent-street.”” 


ALVANISM CHRONIO 


RHKUMATISM, 
“ Farnborough, near Wantage, Reks, July 22, 1874. 

**Dear Sir,- [am glad to inform you that the Galvanic 
Chain-Band you sent me on May 26 has done wouders ‘or 
my poor mother who was'suffering from chronic rheuma- 
lism and paralysis in the Jeftarm. For tour months she. 
Wwasmever out of pain, night orday. Her arm wis useless 
‘The doctor raid the strength was gone from the muscles; 
but by wearing the Chain-Band forty days the pain bezan 
to leave, and she still continues to wear it; the strength is 
gradually returning—indeeed, she Isa wonder to herself. 
also tried the Band in a cas# of gout, and it soon eased tho 
pain. 1 shall ever recommend tyour Bands to friends 
suffering with such complaints. You may make what use 
you like ot my letter.—I am. yours truly. " M. W¥LD. 

“Mr, J, L, Pulyermacher, 19, Regent: street.” 


GALVANISM y. NEURALGIA.’ 
“ South Hackney, B., Jan. 26 1874. 
“Sir,—I have great pleasure iu‘ bearing testimony to 
the efficacy of your Voltaic Obain Band, having suflered 
greatiy trom neuralgia in the head. 1 was advised to try 
your Chain-Band, and was operated upon by ‘Mr. Finch, 
of 7, Gawthorn-street, Bow. Lam now quite recovered. 
My husband wishes: me to ‘add, he had suffered from 
neuralgia in his tace for months, had several of his double 
teeth extracted, tried all sorts of ayers without suc- 
cess, and was almost distracted with pain, until Mr. Kinch 
ersuaded him to purchase your Buttery; and npov having’ 
eee twica the pain entirely lefc him, and he has telt, 
nothing of it since, now three years, 
_ Tam, yours respectiully, “LL, Lucas. 
“Mr, Palvermacher, 194, Regent-street.”” 


GALVANISM Vv. 


Vv. 


For further Testimonials, both Medical and Private, see Pamphlet “GALVANISM, NATURE’S CHIEF RESTORER OF IMPAIRED VITAL ENERGY,” post-free for three stamps, of 


MR. J. L. PULVERMACHER, GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 194, REGENT-STREET -LONDON, W. 


(NHARLY OPPOSITH CONDULT-STREET). 
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DECEMBER 19, 1874. 


AN ADVENTURE IN SOUTHERN AFRICA. 
BY “THE OLD SHEKARRY.” 


“ll tell you the story ; but pass the ‘ jack,’ 
And let us make merry to-night, my men. 
Ay, those were the days when my beard was black— 
I like to remember them now and then.” 

OvR camp was situated between two tributaries of the Zambesi, the 
Longwe and the Sepungwe rivers, which rise in the Matopopo range, 
and flow in a northerly direction through the Matebele country, and 

* the party consisted of my old comrades, Captain Stevenson, Hans and 
Kleine Van Jansen, their brother-in-law Schmidt, and two stalwart 
Boer farmers, Emile and Yacobus Vandermeir, who were noted ele- 
phant hunters. Haying left all our heavy gear at Notoanis, Van 
Jansen’s head-quarters, we took with us only three lightly laden 
waggons, containing food supplies and goods for barter, each of us 
haying a couple of salted or seasoned horses for hunting, besides half 
a dozen dogs of one kind or another which together formed a numer- 
ous, if not a select, bobbery pack, that proved most useful in driving 
animals out of cover, or in engaging their attention and keeping them 
at bay until the hunters came up. 

Game of all kinds was very plentiful in this part of the country, and 
in two months we had killed more than forty elephants, besides rhino- 
ceros, buffalo, and other animals. One morning two bushmen came 
in with the account of a large herd of bull elephants having been seen 
in a somewhat extensive “vley,’ near the River Longwe, and the 
younger Van Jansen, Schmidt, and the two Vandermeirs, who hap- 
pened to be in camp when the news came, immediately started off in 
pursuit. Stevenson, the elder Van Jansen, and myself were absent at 
the time, having started at break of day after a large herd of buffalo, 
of which we killed four, and whilst we were cutting up the meat, a 
troop of seven giraffes were seen browsing at no great distance. We 
immediately girthed up our horses and gaye chase, and after a spurt of 
quite two miles at a very fair pace, we each singled out one, and, 
putting on the steam, managed to get alongside, and let drive at the 
shoulder. 

T had selected a fine old bull who seemed to be more massively 
built than the others, and “Old Stag,’ my horse, soon brought me 
within easy range on his off-side, and I planted a two-ounce_ball 
from a Westley-Kichard smooth-bore just behind his shoulder, and fol- 
lowed it up with a second shot in yery nearly the same place, but to 
my surprise, although I heard both bullets crack loudly against his 
hide, he made no alteration in his gait, and continued to forge 
ahead much as before. I had to pull up my nag to reload, a 
proceeding that in those days took some little time, during which 
the quarry had got a start of about three hundred yards, and I was 
just commencing a somewhat unpromising stern chase when suddenly 
the giraffe wheeled round, and came doubling back in my direction at 
full speed. Being somewhat puzzled at this unexpected stroke of 
fortune, I rode up just as a large black-maned lion had fastened upon 
the scared animal’s haunches, and was being carried along. Before 
my horse’got wind of the marauder, I let drive a fair double shot at the 
back of his head, and as I swerved off saw him relax his hold and roll 
over. My horse now become fidgety, and although he was generally 
full of courage, on this occasion he seemed to lose his head, and I 
could not stop him, even aI circling round, until I approached Van 
Jansen and Steyenson, who had each killed his giraffe. I explained 
the state of things to them, and haying reloaded, we followed up. the 
track of my horse’s feet for some distance, when we found the lion 
dead, and the mighty bull in his last agonies a few hundred yards 
further on. Having put him out of pain, we rode back to camp, and 
sent some of our people, and the native following who accompanied 
the expedition for the sake of the flesh they got, to bring in the lion’s 
spoils, as he was in fine condition, as well as some of the meat. We 
then heard of the expedition of the rest of the party after elephant, 
and as they did not put in an appearance at nightfall, we lighted a 
great fire that might haye been seen for some miles round, and fired off 
guns at intervals during the night to attract their attention to it, in 
case they had lost their way. 

The next morning at peep of day, as none of them had shown up, 
we inspanned and got under weigh, tracking along their trail, which 
led towards the Longwe river, and after marching until noon, we out- 
spanned at a small “ vley,’’ where we hardly found sufticient water for 
our cattle. Here we resolved to halt for the night, as our Matebele 
guides assured us that no water was to be found until we arrived at 
the river, which was still some considerable distance off. Under these 
circumstances we arranged that Stevenson should take charge of the 
camp and people, whilst Van Jansen and I, with two of our after-riders 
carrying supplies, food, and our blankets, should continue to follow up 
the track of our companions. 

We had hardly left the camp an hour when we fell in with Keine 
Van Jansen’s after-rider galloping along in our direction at full speed, 
and, to our consternation, he told us that Schmidt and Emile Vander- 
meir had both been killed that morning by an elephant about half an 
hour's ride from where we met him. Tearing a leaf out of my note- 
book, I wrote a line to Stevenson, who had some experience in surgery, 
to come up with his case of instruments, bandages, and cordials, and 
despatched it by one of our after-riders, and then, putting spurs to our 
horses, we made the best of our way towards the scene of the accident. 
There we found that the tale was too true, for Schmidt lay dead, with 
his blue eyes wide open, his long fair hair besmirched with mud, and 
the lower part of his face and throat coyered with blood, for his chest 
was stove in, and Emile Yandermeir was trampled into an almost 
undistinguishable mass, for he had scarcely a bone in his body left 
unbroken. Not seeing either Yacob or the younger Van Jansen, we 
anticipated further misfortune, but some of the people told us that 
they had started off on the trail of the elephants a few minutes before 
we came up. ‘So must we,’ replied Van Jansen; “for unless poor 
Schmidt is avenged, I shall never be able to look my sister again in 
the face.’ Nothing remained to be done, so, remounting our horses, 
we followed up the trail, and soon came up with Yacob and Kleine, 
whose horses were dead beat and could hardly move one leg before 
the other. Seeing their exhausted state, we induced them to go 
ene and leaye the pursuit to us, as our cattle were comparatively 
fresh. 

They gave us the account of the disaster, by which it appears that 
soon after day-break they spoored up a herd of fifteen bull elephants, 
of which they killed three in the open “ veldt,” and severely wounded 
two others, who, with the rest, got into a patch of thick cover, full of 
“wagt ein beetje”’ thorn, through which it was impossible to force the 
horses. Kleine Van Jansen and Jacob Vandermeu rode round to the 
other side of the belt of bush to intercept the herd in case they broke 
through, whilst Emile and Schmidt dismounted and followed up the 
spoor of the wounded elephant on foot, which they could distinguish 
from that of the others by the blood that marked their route. The bush 
was very dense, somewhat dark, and perfectly impenetrable, except 
by the trdck made by the herd, which, howeyer, enabled the 
pursuers to enter some distance into the cover, where they fell 
in with an elephant, at which they both fired, and, at this mo- 
ment, one of the other wounded elephants, who had cunningly 
doubled back in a line parallel to the path made by the Ne 
noiselessly took them in the rear, first killing Schmidt the knocking 
him down and trampling upon him, and then attacking Kmile, who 
pluckily tried to rescue his comrade, and pounded him piece-meal. 
fle now attacked the two natives, who witnessed the transaction ; but 
they escaped by scrambling up into a tree, when he again returned to 
Emile Vandermeir’s lifeless body, and, screaming with rage, pounded 
it with his feet, and knelt upon it, until it was almost kneaded flat, 
and the entrails got entwined round his legs. Having vented his 
spleen on his fallen foe, he rushed off trumpeting through the bush, 
and his eries of rage were distinctly heard by Kleine Van Jansen and 
Yacob, although they had no conception of the dismal tragedy that 
had taken place, of which they were only informed an hour or more 
after it happened, when the herd was found to have vacated the bush, 
and the bodies were recovered, and carried into the open. 

Hans and I had no difficulty in spooring up the herd, and the trail 
of the wounded animals was N Dargo distinguishable, as their steps were 
very irregular in length, and at times they had stopped to rest, when 
marks of blood and froth were found on the herbage, which was a 
sure sign that they were very sick, and too hard hit to travel far. 
My conjectures proved to be right; for on approaching another patch 
of cover, through which the spoor led, we heard noises that convinced 


us that elephants were not far off. Before commencing operations, I 
reconnoitred the ground, and found that the bulk of the herd had left 
their wounded comrades behind, and gone away at speed straight 
ahead, as their spoor was plainly marked on the plain beyond the 
cover, where we had heard the suspicious noises. 1 had a ten-gauge 
double rifle, and a double two-ounce smooth-bore, both of Westley- 
Richard’s manufacture, and Hans had his trusty roah, and another of 
my eight-gauge smooth-bores as a second gun, besides which two of 
our pluckiest after-riders were entrusted with other spare guns. All 
were carefully loaded, and carried heavy charges of powder and 
hardened projectiles ; so we had no reason to complain of our arma- 
ment. 

As soon as we-were ready, we slung our spare guns on our shoulders 
by the belts, and crept as noiselessly as possible through the bush, 
halting every few moments to listen to the strange gurgling noises 
that from time to time struck our ear. We had not penetrated 
yery far into the coyer when, whilst I was leading, and stooping 
almost to the ground, I saw something that at first sight I took to be 
the trunk of a tree move, and almost immediately, with an unearth], 
shriek, a splendid tusker, followed by another bull elephant, charged, 
with his ears expanded like two huge fans, in the direction of one 
of our after-riders in the rear, who had incautiously showed himself. 
As he dashed past, within ten yards from the spot where I was 
crouching, I sprang up, gaye a loud shout to attract his atten- 
tion, and, getting a momentary glance at his temples, rolled him 
oyer stone dead with a bullet through the brain, and Van Jansen 
brought the second one to his knees with an admirably planted 
‘dood plek.’’ just behind the shoulder, and we gave him his quietus 
with a double discharge as he was yainly attempting to get once more 
upon his feet. That one of these brutes was the destroyer of our 
friends, I have no doubt, as they had both received several fresh gunshot 
wounds, and the one I killed first was evidently a very cunning 
fellow, as he must have been standing listening to our approach for 
some time before he made his charge. We both believed that he was 
the guilty party, as his knees were covered with dried clotted blood, as 
well as his hind feet, which could not well haye issued from his own 
wounds, that were in the shoulder and seemingly well planted. 

Having avenged our comrades’ death, we felt asifa weight was lifted 
off our minds, and returned to the scene of the catastrophe in much 
better spirits than when we left it. Here we found the waggons had 


arrived, and two deep graves having been dug side by side on a little 
eminence, we buried the remains of the two hunters by torch-light, 
Stevenson reciting such portions of the burial service as he could re- 
member, and improvising a short prayer before the graves were 
filled up. 

The next morning at day-light we tracked on to the river, which we 
found nearly dried up, except in deep pools; so we continued our course 
upstream until we came to a‘ yley,” where from the general appearance 
of the place there seemed every likelihood of our cattle getting some 
good forage. 

Having selected a suitable spot for our camp on a rising ground 
some two hundred yards away from the river, near some fine shady 
trees, we held a consultation, and determined to make a halt for some 
days so as to give our animals a rest; and whilst the people were 
engaged in constructing an enclosed fence as some safeguard against 
the Carnivora, Stevenson and I strolled down to the river, where 
we found two deep pools in the bends about halfa mile from each 
other. The one nearest our camp offered every facility of watering 
our animals, and after we had filled the casks for our own use, horses, 
oxen, and dogs came tearing down the slope, and plunged ito the 
pool, where they wallowed for a time in perfect happiness. 

Yacob was entirely prostrated with grief at the loss of his brother, 
from whom he had never been separated, and the Van Jansens were 
also yery much cut up; so I did not care to return to camp, but, 
shouldering my rifle, strolled to the other pool for the chance of falling 
in with some kind of game. AsI went along the dry bed of the 
river, I saw several fresh pugs of lions, as well as the spoor of elephant 
and rhinoceros, and any number of slots of different kinds of antelope. 
The second pool was surrounded, except on one side, with reeds and low 
bush, and was remarkably clear wherever the banks were steep, but at 
both ends which were shallow the water had assumed the consistency 
of porridge, from the pounding up of the mud by the trampling of 
elephants’ and rhinoceros’ feet. _ Numberless spoor of «both animals 
crossed and recrossed each other in different directions, and all round 
the margin of the pool were runs and paths in the reeds made by diffe- 
rent kinds of antelope and other wild animals. Some of these marks 
were evidently quite fresh; so we directed our people to construct a 
couple of substantial “skarms” or underground ambuscades, suffi- 
ciently large to hold two persons comfortably, one at each end of the 
pool. These were strongly roofed over with stout logs, covered with 
earth, leaving only a small opening at each end, and, being on the same 
level as the plain, were scarcely distinguishable from the adjacent 
ground eyen in broad daylight. At each end of the pit I had a broad 
plank fixed so as to form seats upon which we could sit comfortably 
with the upper parts of our heads only showing above the surface of 
the ground, otherwise we should have been obliged to stand during the 
long hours of the night. 

The banks in some places were overshadowed with huge forest trees, 
amongst which the matundo and two gigantic mowana or boababs in 
full foliage, and covered with pendant white flowers, were most con- 
spicuous, whilst in the bends of the river were beds of high canes and 
reeds, the haunt, not only of numerous gigantic cranes, storks, herons, 
egrets, white and black ibis, but also of hideous monsters of alligators 
and scarcely less repulsive smooth-headed snakes, which glided about 
half hidden by rushes and strange unnamed weeds. Wherever the 
avater was shallow and somewhat clear of reeds, were patches of beau- 
tiful liliaceous plants with flowers of every shape and hue, over which 
hung glittering in the sunshine gorgeously painted giant butterflies, 
strange metallic-coloured insects, and gauze-winged dragonflies, 

During the heat of the day a dreamy silence reigns, or rather a 
strange living murmuring stillness, that is only felt in tropical forests, 
and which seems to imbue a sense of extreme lassitude and inaction 
not only over the animal but also the vegetable world, for at that time, 
when all nature seems hushed, and all living things seek refuge in the 
shade, the most delicate leaves droop, although completely sheltered by 
overhanging trees from the direct rays of the sun, and eyen the flowers 
for a time cease to disseminate their odours. The mosquitoes and some 
few of the insect world alone resisted the drowsiness of the hour, and 
murmured softly as they glided by or buzzed round the thin gauze 
veil that protected my head and neck. 

The uninitiated in wooderaft may talk of the dull uniformity of the 
forest, but the real lover of Nature knows that the aspect of the woods 
is ever changing. No one can really appreciate the forest who has not 
passed whole days in watching it from the early morning hours to the 
deep dark shades of night. Different animals, birds, insects, and 
flowers, emerge from their secret hiding-places, and make their appear- 
ance at certain times. As each hour passes away, the scene assumes a 
new aspect. The yoices of the feathered songsters have their appointed 
times, and eyen the aspect of the foliage and the perfume of the 
flowers changes with the march of the sun, 

In the afternoon I returned to our camp for dinner, after which 
Stevenson and I adjourned to the ambascades, as the others were in no 
mood for shooting. Stevenson took the skarm nearest the camp with 
one of his people. whilst I and my Hottentot boy, Hans, went to the 
further one, which was about a mile beyond. Here we arranged a 
tarpaulin, mats, and rugs, so as to make our abode pretty habitable, 
and, having trimmed the bull’s-eye lantern, stowed away the food and 
cold tea, and looked to the arms, we took up our positions, one at each 
end of the skarm. My battery consisted of a double 10-bore rifle, and 
two double 2-ounce smooth-bores, carrying the Bishops of Bond Street 
boluses. 

Towards eventide scores of graceful antelope, zebras, and quagga, 
came and slaked their thirst, and troops of chattering monkeys 
scrambled down the banks and drank from their small hollow palms, 
pausing every moment to look round with a wary, suspicious glance 
to reassure themselves that no scaly denizen of the pool was lurking 
in their immediate vicinity. Guinea-fowl, partridges, pigeons, doves, 
palm-birds, and finches of every hue, came imal bRaly to the water 
and drank, whilst large flights of fly-catchers kept up a fluttering 
sound in mid-air, like the zephyrs rustling amongst forest leaves. 

There is something peculiarly fascinating in watching the habits and 
aNd se of wild animals in their own haunts, and as long as day- 

ight lasted, haying constant visitors, the time passed pleasantly 


’ 


‘ about a dozen bull elephants came tearing down along the water-side, 


enough. Just as it was getting dusk, two pugnacious keitloa, or black 
rhinoceros, came close by my skarm, and evidently got my wind, 
although they could not catch sight of me, for they rushed forward 
with their noses facing the wind, sniffing and snorting in a most 
defiant manner, and had I not been waiting for elephant, and feared 
lest the report of my rifle might scare them away, I could easily have 
rolled over both, as they presented most tempting broadside shots. 
Whilst they were looking away from me, I hit one with a clod of earth, 
in order to drive them off, and he, thinking his companion had assaulted 
him, lowered his head, and, catching him unawares, almost rolled him 
oyer. After this they left, and a couple of water-buck, one of which 
had magnificent antlers, took their place in the fore-ground, whilst a 
large flock of flamingoes, with white bodies and scarlet wings, alighted 
and formed up close to the water's edge like a row of soldiers, or rather 
ballet dancers, for they had rose-coloured bills and pink legs. 

The night soon became dark as pitch; no moon nor star was visible, 
and mist and wreathing vapours seemed to hang over the dark surface 
of the water, on which the moaning night-breeze raised a gentle 
ripple, that gurgled against the shore with a dull, monotonous lap. 

As I was peering into the darkness, listening to the unearthly 
noises that seemed to float on the night air, I stretched forward, lean- 
ing against the edge of the pit, when I suddenly felt something 
clammy and soft moving under my hand, and feeling startled, thinking 
it was a snake, I sprang backwards with such haste as nearly to smash 
my skull in against the logs forming the roof of the skarm, and hear- 
ing something fall into the pit, I was in a state of mortal funk until, 
by tuming my bull’s-eye lantern round, I discovered that the 
intruder was only a harmless green frog, who, doubtless, was quite as 
frightened as I was at the rencontre. Having dislodged my visitor 
and thrown him into the pool, I felt considerably relieved, and, taking 
a long pull at my cold tea, resumed my yigil. 


Now and then there was a low rustling amongst the bushes, and - 


distant breathings, but the night was too dark for us to discern any- 
thing, although at times dark shadowy creatures seemed to pass silently 
in front of us like ghosts in Indian file winding amongst the bush, and 
that their presence was real, we knew from the creaking of the reeds as 
they passed through them, the twittering of startled birds, the flapping 
of wings, followed by quick plunges and splashes in the water, caused 
by the scared bull-frogs taking to their nativeelement. But there are 
other creatures than the loud-throated bull-frogs moving in the pool, 
for at times we could hear great fish or other scaly reptiles swimming 
slowly round under the bank, and causing the water to ripple in their 
wake, as they darted in pursuit of their prey. 

At times we could hear close at hand the subdued moaning of hyenas, 
or the dismal howling of jackals, and occasionally a darker shadow of 


‘some large animal came suddenly out of the gloom into view, and dis- 


appeared in a moment like a phantom, leaving somewhat startling 
impressions behind upon the imagination, On either side we look into 
the depths of blackness as unutterably dreary to us as the confines of 
the grave. Again we hear a rustling of some creature moving 
rapidly behind us with a nervous bound, and on all sides shadows 
cross to and fro. 

In these dark hours a dread feeling of helplessness seems to creep 
over the frame, for the hunter, however experienced he may be in 
wooderaft, and confident in his aim, at such a time feels that he is 
powerless—his right hand’s cunning is useless—and it needs no ordi- 
nary nerye and great self-reliance to keep cool and ready to act on an 
emergency. At such a time the dread of unknown danger weighs 
upon the spirits, and I have felt inclined to relieve my lungs by a 
lusty shout to assure myself that the shadows that appeared to float 
before me were not imaginary, and creations of a diseased brain. 

On this occasion there was no room to doubt, for hoarse dee 
whimpers came booming through the darkness, which I knew denote 
the presence of lions, even had I not heard them lapping the water, 
and breathing heavily as they paused now and again between their 
draughts to draw breath. Breathlessly I gazed in the darkness or bent 
forward with one ear turned towards the earth in the direction of the 
ominous sounds. § 

Before night drew in, I took the precaution to close up the other 


end of the skarm, as my henchman, Hans, although really a plucky - 


and devoted fellow, was an incorrigible sleeper, and no danger or 
excitement could ever keep him awake ; moreover, I had to kick him 
repeatedly to prevent him snoring loud enough to be heard fifty yards 
off ona still night. I had just stooped below to administer a gentle 
reminder of this kind, and pull up the wick of my bull’s-eye lantern, 
when, as I returned to the opening, and was about to reseat myself, a 
loud ‘wh’ uff,” ‘*wh’uff,”’ was heard just overhead, followed by the 
heavy breathing of some animal that was clawing the ground and 
sniffing close to the other entrance of the skarm. I gently cocked 
both guns, rested one noiselessly against the corner of the pit, and just 
peered oyer the outside edge, when I was greeted by another “ wh’ uff,” 


followed by a low sulky growl in the opposite direction, and then I 


knew that my footsteps had been tracked up in my retreat by a troop 
of lions, who were only waiting for my reappearance to commence 
hostilities. 

Although I felt my heart thump against my ribs, and my pulse 

uickened with excitement, I determined to take the initiative, and at 
that moment, catching sight of a pair of greenish fire-like orbs shining 
in the dark, scarcely four yards from me, aiming right between them, 
I fired both barrels almost simultaneously, and with a mighty bound 
the lion sprang many feet oyer my head, and began rolling over and 
over, evidently hard hit and very sick. The moment I fired, I stooped, 
so as to get hold of my second gun, which action perhaps saved me 
from a mauling, as the lioness rushed forward at the ery of her mate, 
and I almost blew her head to pieces by a double snap shot aimed at 
her eyes, that glowed like red-hot coals as she stood whimpering over 
his writhing body, for T do not think she was more than three feet 
from the muzzle of my gun when I fired, as what remained of her face 
was all singed and blackened when I found her in the morning. 

Hans was now all awake, and slipped my rifle in my hand directly 
the other was discharged, but I kept my two Jast shots in reserve until 
I had reloaded the other guns, notwithstanding a constant moaning, 
yaried by angry snarls, told me that the game was not yet over. 


Tt was too dark to discover anything, although the moon was _ 


just beginning to rise, and as my antagonists could see in the dark, 
whilst I could not, I thought discretion was the better part of valour; 
so I fastened the tarpaulin down over the entrance of the skarm, and lay 
down on my rug to wait until the moon gave me sufficient light to 
resume offensive or defensive operations. 

Tn spite of my efforts to keep awake, I must have dozed off and slept 
for some time, for I was roused up by the Tottie, evidently in a state 
of great alarm, who bade me listen. Pulling myself together, I caught 
hold of my rifle, and gently raised the tarpaulin, when I found the 
moon’s rays made the night clear as day. ‘The lioness lay dead close 
to the skarm ; but the lion had managed to crawl away to the water, 
where he was surrounded by two other troops, one consisting of be) 
and the other of four, whom he kept at bay by repeated snarling an 
threatening growlings. c 

Now and again the leader of one of the other troops would give @ 
roar of defiance, which was at once replied to by his rival, and at 
times they would couch down, as if to make a spring, and tear up the 
earth with their claws. They’were evidently so engrossed with each 
other’s presence that my ambuseade did not attract any attention ; 80 
watching at opportunity, I levelled my rifle, hit one leader of a troop 
hard just behind the shoulder, and gaye the other one the contents of 
the second barrel in the same place as near as I could judge, for 
shooting by moonlight is very uncertain work eyen at short ranges; 
‘so I was not much surprised that neither fell, but, rushing madly 
at each other, were soon locked in mortal combat. I rveloaded my rifle, 
and dropped my first antagonist, the old lion, with a bullet in the back 
of the head, and with the second barrel tumbled over a lioness, Who 
was looking inquisitively in my direction in a manner that boded me 
no good. Picking herself up, she was couching for 2 ern anh 
my direction; but I ended her career with a right and left in the 
chest, when she rolled upon her back, and, after pawing the air for 
about half a minute, lay motionless. The two lions were still at 
it tooth and nail; so I reloaded and let drive four shots at them 4s 
they were locked in each other's arms, and although I heard the heavy 
bullets crack against their flanks, neither fell, and before T co 
again reload, they made off into the bush. i 

At this moment I heard some heavy and continuous firing from the 
direction of Stevenson’s post, and a few minutes afterwards a troop © 


¥ 
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their white tusks gleaming in the bright moonlight. As they got near 
the dead lion, they must haye winded the blood, for they turned off 
sharp in my direction, and picking the biggest tuskers, I gave them 
the contents of all six barrels, at ranges varying from fifteen to forty 
paces, and had the satisfaction of seeing one dtp in his tracks, 
and another tumble about in the reeds as if he could not rise from 
his knees and regain his legs. As soonas my arms were reloaded, 
I scrambled out of the pit, bounded over the dead lioness, who gave a 
“squelsh”” as I trod on her side, which somewhat scared me, and after 
four more shots I managed to put him out of his pain and secure the 
a 

Z be soon as I had reloaded, I ventured to look round at my night’s 
work, which consisted of a lion, two lionesses, and two bull elephants, 
all of which were lying within two hundred yards of each other. I 
now felt dog-tired, so once more crawled into my skarm, closed up the 
entrance, rolled myself up in my rugs, and slept until broad day ght, 
when I was awakened by Stevenson, who had also been lucky, having 
killed an immense bull elephant and three white rhinoceros; later on 
in the day we spoored up the wounded lions, and found one dead, and 
the other so weak that he could not get away from the dogs; so we 
gave him a quietus, which ended his pain. Hans Van Jansen killed 
three fine bull elephants the next evening, and in less than a fortnight 
we got about 12 ewt. of ivory amongst us, when we began to lose our 
horses by the tsetse fly and were obliged to commence a retrograde 
movement for Notoanis. 


BARNEY O’RAFFERTY’S LITTLE GAME. 


BY CAPTAIN CRAWLEY, 
Author of the “ Billiard Book,” &c. 


You have probably seen Cook and Bennett play a match of 1000 up 
at the Crystal Palace. . When I say “you,” of course I include bot 
ladies and gentlemen. Well, you have seen the champion and ex- 
champion, let us say, and admired their skill, and come away with 
the notion that billiards is an admirable game. Or perhaps you haye 
a table of your own—in most good country houses there is a billiard 
table now-a-days—and know something about the mysteries of side- 
strokes and spot strokes, losing hazards and slow screws. Yes, 
billiards is a capital game; the best indoor amusement ever invented, 
and getting more popular every day. But there is unfortunately a 
“but,” an “if,” or some other disagreeably qualifying word in almost 
everything ; your knowledge of billiards is small if contined to private 
room play and Crystal Palace exhibitions. I remember the time when 
to be a regular billiard player was to be an outcast from good society, 
and to be “a thoroughly good one’? was only another way of saying 
that a man was a blackleg. If you read any of the old books on 
billiards—Cotton’s “ Compleat Gamester,’ Edward White, or Kent- 
field, say—you will find constant and continual reference to cheating ; 
and even in the recent work of the elder Roberts, the best and most 
graphie chapters are records of sharp practices such as now-a-days no 
gentleman could sanction. Of late years society has much improved, 
and, with society, billiards. 

In the days when I played at the old Megatherium with Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh—dear old fellow that he was—Arthur Pendennis, 
Warrington, Sir Francis Clavering, and the rest of them, when we 
used to adjourn from the club to the tavern, and perhaps meet the 
next night at a grand entertainment, at Gaunt House, ora little spread 
at Foker's, billiards was at its worst. I remember once—but I will 
tell you the story just as.it happened. It is quite true, only I dis- 
guise names. 

T was an occasional frequenter in those days of a quiet little billiard- 
room in Trumpington Street. It was handy and less pompous than 
the club. You just stepped across the road from the Megatherium, 
made a short cut through the mews, turned a little to the left, and 
there you were. 

And, by George, what swells used to go and play at old Tooke’s. 
There was no end of old fellows with handles to their names, and 
young fellows anxious to see life. And the hours we used to keep! 

o licensing laws to interfere with gentlemen then. You might play 
all night and get whatever you wanted, and go home in a hansom 
at any time you liked. 

Tt was not a fine place, though, oh! by no means. If the truth be 
told, it was rather shabby. Play used to go, however, from noon to mid- 
night, and from midnight to any time; and plenty of money passed 
from hand, more than, I fancy, some of the players could well afford. 

Among the most regular of the frequenters of Tooke’s was a very 
Trish gentleman, introduced by Titmarsh. Nobody knew much about 
him, except that his name was O’Rafferty, and that he was a fairly 
good player, especially at the spot-stroke, then only just beginning to 
be practised. By the marker and strangers he was called General or 
Colonel—having, it was said, served in the Texan army—but to his 
intimates he was known as Barney. I am not sure that he was so 
christened, for I have an impression that he once gave in a card on 
which was written in a neat Italian hand, Bartholomew O' Rafferty, 
County Galway. At any rate, he was known to us all, and not par- 
ticularly respected. Why, I don’t exactly know; or, at least, I did 
not when I first met him at Tooke’s. I once made some enquiry about 
him to my friend Titmarsh, and this was the answer I got: “My 
dear fellow, I know as little about him as you do. I don’t think he 
ever did a day's honest work in his life. T never knew him to spend 
a shilling if he could borrow it, or get what he wanted for nothing, 
I don’t know where he lives, nor who are his people. But if you are 
curious about his history, why don’t you ask him ?” 

; a then Titmarsh smilingly took up a cue and challenged 0’ Rafferty 
o play. 

But it was not with me or with Titmarsh or with Clavering that 
Barney displayed any great aptitude or skill. A young fellow, one 
Frank Chadwick, the son of a City banker, was his special opponent. 
These two used to play single pool, pyramids, or billiards indifferently, 
and generally for a half-crown stake, occupying one of the two tables for 
two or three or four hours at a spell. I took little notice of their play; 
for though betting was not by any means prohibited, the company 
seldom speculated much on O’Rafferty’s games. I noticed, however, 
that sometimes young Chadwick changed notes or passed gold to his 
adversary, and longed—donkey that I was—to give him a hint or 
two on the game. ButI didn’t. It was no business of mine or any- 
hody’s to interfere with a gentleman’s amusements. 

evertheless, my good opinion of O’Rafferty did not greatly in- 
crease as T saw him engage Chadwick night after night. ‘The young 
fellow, as was common in those days, drank pretty freely, but Barney 
never drank at all—at least while playing. He used generally to light 
4 cigar when he commenced; but t noticed that it soon went out, and, 
though ent between his lips, was not relighted. 

From playing even, O’Rafferty began by giving a few points—10 in 
a hundred, or half a ball at pyramids; but he still won, and Chadwick 
still played with him in preference to anyone else. 

T went out of town for a fortnight—down to Fairoaks, in fact, with 
Major Pendennis—and forgot all about Barney and his friend Chad- 
wick. ‘When I came back, I called one night, as usual, at ‘Looke’s, 
and was rather surprised to discover that neither O’Rafferty nor Chad- 
wick were there, ' ‘hey had not been there for a week, said the marker 
Mm answer to my enquiry. 

Well, Tthought, so much the better, ‘The rooks and the pigeons do 
not pair kindly, and are best apart. And so a month passed away, 
and neither of the two were missed from ‘Tooke’s. 

I had pretty well forgotten all about the well-dressed plausible 
Trishman, and seldom or never heard his name mentioned; when one 
day I had business in the City—had to discount an acceptance of Cla- 
yering’s, which he had given to Chevalier Strong for a heavy loss at 
écarté, and which Strong had endorsed to me. My business over, I 
was racing. slowly back, when just as I got to the top of Cheapside, 
whom should I meet but young Moker, —you know Foker, son of the 
great brewer, engaged to ady Anne Milton, and madly in love all the 
time to the beautiful little flirt Miss Amory, the Begum’s daughter. 

at, Captain!” exclaimed young Foker, in his easy and rather 
loud manner; “what brings you into the City? Come and have a 
glass of sherry.” - 

T hadn’t lunched, so I said I would; and we strolled through New- 
Sate Street and down Giltspur Street. 

Going to the prison?” said I, laughingly, There was a prison, 
you know, in Giltspur Street in those days, 


of wine there of any in 


case was empty, 
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“No, Captain, no,” returned Foker; “ but to old Davis's; best glass 
c n the City. Come along!” 
So we went into Davis's, and a very good glass of dry sherry we had, 


too, with a biscuit, in the little old-fashioned bar parlour; two or 
three glasses, in fact, and then we came out and shook hands to part. 


“ Have a cigar, Captain ?”’ said Foker, taking out his case. But the 


“Ha, ha!” laughed Foker; “never mind; here’s a cigar shop 


next door ; let’s try a weed there.” 


So we went into the cigar shop, and were served by a very pretty 


woman—I have a weakness for pretty women—who asked us wouldn't 


we like to go into the billiard-room. 
“By Jove, yes,” exclaimed Foker, 
What d’ye say?” 
“T don’t mind,” I replied, the rather for idleness’ sake than for any 
desire to pay ; 
_We went through the passage at the back of the shop straight into the 
billiard-room. There were three persons at the upper end of the table, 


“Tl give you a game, Captain. 


busy about the cushions, one of which was off, and the cloth lifted 


from the slate. 

_ “Come in, gentlemen, come in,’ exclaimed the marker, hastily lay- 
ing down the cloth and replacing the cushion, ‘ We're only clearing 
away a little dust from the slate,” 4 

The other two, whose backs were towards me, said nothing, and I 
went to the rack to get a cue, when I heard Foker call out in his 
boisterous fashion — 

“ What, Raff, old boy? well, to be sure. 
Barney.” 

And, sure enough, there was. He didn’t attempt to excuse himself, 
but merely remarked that it was odd we should meet there. 

_ 0’ Rafferty sat down, and when the cloth and cushion had been set 
right, Foker and I played one game. By the time we had finished, 
other persons had come in, and the Irishman and stranger had gone. 

_ The marker, it struck me, was very polite, officiously polite; but he 
didn’t press us to play on, as he said they were going to make a pool. 

Passing through the shop, we stopped on our way out, and I en- 

uired of the pretty woman behind the counter if she knew Mr. 

"Rafferty. : 

“*O yes, Sir,” she replied; “we know him very well. 
gentleman is Mr, O’ Rafferty.’’ é 

“Hm! Often plays here>’? T asked. 

“ A’most every night, Sir, Goin’ to play young Mr. Chadwick, the 
banker, to-night for £100, I b’lieve,” replied the pretty woman. 
‘* Comin’ to see the match, gentl’men >?” 

“Well, no,” I said, laughingly; “you're a little too far east 
for me.” x sis 

“0,” she returned, ‘‘ we has lot of Westend gentlemen come to see 
Mr. O’ Rafferty play.’’ 

“Indeed ! Well, good day,” 

So lighting another cigar a piece, we left. 

“Do you know anything of that Barney ?”? I asked of Foker when 
we got into the street. 

‘* No more than you do,” replied Foker, ‘‘ but as he’s going to play 
a match with Chadwick—I think I recollect Chadwick—suppose we 
come and see fair,”’ 

“No, no, NO!’ T said; ‘‘not I.” But T meant yes, yes, yes, all 
the same, for my curiosity was roused, and I fancied some roguery 
was being practised on the banker's son. 

So at eight o'clock, after we had dined, young Pendennis Warring- 
ton, Strong, and I took a cab and rattled down to Giltspur. Street. 

The game had just commenced as we got in. It was 500 up for 
£100, Chadwick receiving a start of 80. ( 

O’ Rafferty, I thought, looked a little confused when he saw us take 
our seats on the front sofa at the spot end of the table, but he made no 
remark, and merely nodded as to ordinary acquaintances. 

Both were playing fairly well—Chadwick, I thought, rather better 
than his adversary. He made losing hazards in the middle pockets 
with good strength, and completing a break of twenty-one, when he 
got the balls into position, entered the second hundred before Barney 
had made thirty. ; 

‘One hundred and five to thirty-one,” called the marker. 

O’ Rafferty missed his next hazard, and Chadwick made thirteen. 

‘“* A hundred and eighteen to thirty-one.” 

O’Rafterty pocketed the white, and gave a miss. 

“Thirty-three to a hundred and nineteen.” 

“ Vl take four to three I win the game,” said Barney, quietly. 

‘Done with you in soys.,”’ returned Chadwick. - ‘* Here, waiter, get 
me a brandy-and-soda.” 

Then, failing {to score off the red, Chadwick left a cannon, which 
O’Rafferty made, but he increased his score by only seven points, 

In his next two breaks, the young banker got up to a hundred and 
fifty against sixty-three, with no hazard epparenp tor his opponent. 

“Tl take fifteen pounds to six,’ said Barney, making his bridge 
and looking straight at the object-ball. 

“one,” and “ Done again,” cried young Chardwick. 

And then there were several small wagers made between the lookers- 
on, who had by this time increased so as to occupy all the seats and 
make a little crowd about the door. 

And so the game proceeded till Chardwick was fully a hundred in 
front ; the bets meanwhile having much increased in his favour. 

“Three hundred and twelve to two hundred and two,” cried the 
marker. 

“T'll back myself to win this game by ten points,’’ said O’ Rafferty, 
as if in desperation. 

“ Done, for a fiver,’ 
whispered Pendennis. 

But still Chadwick retained his lead, though not by so many points; 
his opponent having made several fine winning hazards from the spot, 
and one or two splendid four-cushion canons. 

By the time the marker called “ Four hundred and sixty-five to 
three hundred and ninety,” the excitement in the room had visibly 
increased, and the betting—for everybody betted in that day—had be- 
come pretty general; mostly, however, against Mr. O’ Rafferty. : 

Chadwick now attempted a jenny in the middle pocket and failed, 
leaving the red ball just on the opening. : 

“Ten pounds to five I win,’’ exclaimed the Irishman. 

I don’t know whether his wager was accepted, but he pocketed the 
red ball and left his own just behind the spot. Then commenced a 
series of winning hazards in one or other of the corner pockets such as I 
had never before witnessed. 0’ Rafferty just tapped the red ball, and 
straight into the pocket it went. He pushed it, he struck it hard, he 
made screws, follows, side-strokes, ull with the same result, till he had 
actually scored up to four hundred and ninety-two, with thirty-two 
consecutive spot strokes—a break of one hundred and two; a break 
which with professional players was at that time exceedingly rare, and 
with Barney unprecedented. d } 

The company were silent with surprise, and only when Barney broke 
down within eight points of game, did they attempt to applaud. 
Then, indeed, they applauded liberally. : 

As Chadwick rose from his seat to play again, he looked a little 
dazed, I thought; but I attributed that to nervousness. However, he 
went boldly on, and tried his hand, It was all over, however, when 
in trying a canon he left the balls in position, and Barney played for 
the remaining eight points. 

He had made six of the eight, when the three balls fell together in 
almost a straight line over the left-hand corner pocket, about a foot 
and a half from the cushion. There was only a canon needed to win 
the game. He placed his cue low on the table to make the ordinary 
well-known draw-back, slow, screw stroke. Everybody was looking 
intently for the winning cannon, and some bent over the table, prepare 
to applaud and hail the victor. : 

O' Rafferty took aim, deliberately drew back his cue, and struck at 
his own hall. But he struck too low. The tip of his cue caught in 
the cloth, whieh, being old and smooth, evped away for half a yard in 
a great triangular rent, and exposed the slate beneath, 

Tn an instant, as if by magic, the secret of his wonderful spot strokes 
was revealed, ; 

Chadwick and Story, Pendennis, and the rest rose in confusion and 
looked on. With one slight pull at the rent, I stripped the cloth from 
the top end of the table, and then it was seen that the slate of the table 
had been scraped down so as to make two wide grooves from the spot to 
the pockets. Heated and angry, I called out at the top of my voice 
— Gentlemen, the game is over, and all the bets are off!” 


Here Captain, here’s 


Quite the 


’ eried the Chevalier. “Ill go you halves,” 
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There was a scrimmage. 
Everybody started up and looked for O’Rafferty. But the real Irish 


gentleman. had vanished. In the confusion he had slipped out of the 
room and out of the house, leaving his hat and coat behind him. 


Coat and hat were, however, safe enough, for it was. not till the 
company had noisily dispersed—and it took an hour at least to get rid 
of them—that the fact was discovered. 

I cannot tell you how young Chadwick looked, nor what he said. 
For a minute or two I thought he was going mad, but he gradually 
cooled down, drank another 8. and B., and went home. 

Inever knew what became of Mr. O’Rafferty. But this I know: 
he never showed up again at the Megatherium, or at Tooke’s; and a 
short time after the billiard rooms in Giltspur Street were shut up. 
Was there no means of punishing his confederates ? Well, you know 
how disagreeable it is to fish in dirty water. 


BILLY PURVIS. 
BY C. H. STEPHENSON, 


Wuar have you there, Charlie? 
What have I got there? That, Sir, is a present from Newcastle. 
But what is it? 

The portrait of an old friend, anda popular man with the Geordies 
years ago. That, Sir (opening aay: pe is the portrait of Billy 
Purvis, the celebrated showman of the North. As I gaze on that face, 
Sir, I think I can hear his fayourite expression, “Ah! by Gox! hoo 
div ye like Billy noo?” 

But that is the picture of a clown ? 

Right you are, Sir, and no better Merryman than poor old Billy 
Purvis ever wore motley. Yes, Sir, he was an odd man, but good- 
hearted, and brimming over with fun and repartee. Your surmise is 

uite correct, Sir. I did know him, and what is more, I had the good 
fortune to be elected a member of his corps dramatigue nearly thirty 
years ago, and as I look back to those days of Bohemian life, I cannot 
point to one I would like to blot from my memory. 

Well, Sir, to satisfy your curiosity, you must know that I met 
Billy Purvis for the first time in the streets of Sunderland. I am not 

uite certain, but I think it was in 1848 or 1844. 


say, at night. ‘ ‘ ; : 
The following will serve as an illustration of Billy’s innate acu 
me 
morning, his heavy leading man came to rehearsal with a pair of 
very black eyes—the result of an accident. Purvis, catching sight of 
him, exclaimed, “Eh! by Gox! Jemmy, ye bubbly-jock, ye heyn’t 


and power to turn the most distressing events to account. 


weshed the sap fra’ yor feyce.” Being told the facts of the case, Bill 
said, seriously, “Jemmy, We can’t play ‘Mr. Boosheant’ wi’ black 
blinkers.”’ ‘ Beauseant,’ Lady of Lyons, is here meant. “* What's tae 
be dune,” continued Purvis. “I hey’t—we'll play Othello.” No 
sooner said than done, the rehearsal proceeded; and at night, to 
account to the public for the change of plays, Billy stood on the 
parade, or platform of his building, and delivered himself to the gaping 
crowd to this effect. ‘“Lucka, maw hinnies, ye’ll not hey 7” Lady o’ 
Lyons, or any other wild deastes, for wor Jemmy’s gotten a pair o’ 
black een, an’ aw divn’t want ony body te knaw he’s been in the 
wars; so he’s greed te play the black-a-more ‘Othello, an’ marey- 
cree his missus with a real pillow borrowed fra’ his landlady; an’ as 
his feyce is black all ower, nobody’ ll see what's matter wi’ him.” 

Tremember an amusing incident which occurred on one of our 
journeys by rail. Having to change at Fence Houses for a loop line, 
we discovered the unpleasant fact that the train to carry us to our 
destination was not due for nearly an hour. During our journey, Billy 
had amused himself and us by cracking to an old lady sitting opposite 
to him, and he contrived to so confound her with his whoppers 
that on alighting she left behind her a very Gampy umbrella; 
Purvis, seeing her forgetfulness, resolved to turn it to good account. 
removing it from the carriage, he slyly hung it on the sas 
wire at the end of the station, then sauntered up and down the 
platform, chatting pleasantly first with one, then another. Presently 
the old dame missed her precious gingham—the train in which we 
had arrived had by this time departed on its route south, bearing 
with it, as she supposed, her family umbrella. ‘Smash! Mally, 
what’s wrang wi’ ye?” enquired Billy. “Gan on ye fond feul, an’ 
haud yor jaw, aw'll claw yor lug else,” retorted the irate dame; 
“aw’ve lost ma rumbrell’. There'll be bonny wark when aw git 
haem; it belangt tiv wor Geordie’s grandmither.”—“ Hoots, wife, 
aw’ll sune mak’ that reet, aw'll set the tallygrip to wark,’”’ said 
Purvis in a tone of consolation. Going into the small office set aside 
for the operator, and taking that individual into his confidence, Billy 
returned with a beaming face, exclaiming, “It’s aw reet, wife ; the 
chep inside’ll stop it at Durham, an’ mak’ it flee back agen in a iifly.”” 
Mollified with this information, the old lady sat contentedly until the 
train we were waiting for rolled up to the platform. _ While hurrying 
to secure our seats, we heard the old woman screaming at the top of 
her voice for her lost gingham. ‘ Haud yer jaw, Mally,’’ shouted 
Billy, as he stepped into the carriage; “ yor rumbrell’ has come 
back a’ reet; see, it’s hanging on the tallygrip,’ pointing to the 
dangling “Sarah Gamp.” ‘The look of astonishment, mingled with 
fear, with which the old woman contemplated her stray heir-loom 
afforded us food for mirth to the end of our journey. c 

No, Sir, Billy Purvis was not a Northumbrian by birth; he was 
born almost within the shadow of the ruins of Roslin Castle, but being 
brought to Newcastle at a tender age, it is always supposed that he 
was a native of that town. He was a cabinet-maker by trade, but 
by choice drummer, mountebank, player on the union pipes, maker 
and dancer of Fantoccinni figures, clown, conjuror,§ and theatrical 
manager, and, better than all, a good husband, a loving futher, a firm 
friend, with a heart and hand open to all.—R.L.P. 


Roya, Orrra Hore, Bow-stREEt, CoveENT-GARDEN (Wa. 
Hoge, Proprietor).—W. iat begs to inform his friends visiting the 
Theatres and the general public that the above hotel is open for their 
reception, under entire new management. Visitors from the country will 
find every comfort combined with economy at this old establishment. 
Ladies and gentlemen with children visiting the morning performances 
will find a very comfortable coffee-room and luncheons always ready. 
Dinners from the joint as usual. Good beds and private rooms, Public 
and private Billiard Rooms. A Night Porter.—[Apvr.} = z 

Horsrs.—Tayior’s Couch Pownrers.—’o be had of chemists, 
2s. 6d. per box, eight powders. These powders will be found the best 
remedy for horses’ coughs, colds, sore throats, influenza, &c., and, as they 
are givenin a bran mash, will be found the best means of giving medicines 
and obviate the danger of choking, 80 liable in giving a ball when horses 
are suffering from sore throat, &c.—[Apvyr.]} 
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CELEBRATED ACTORS IN UNSUITABLE PARTS.—Drawn By Marv. Srrercu. 
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A DAY WITH A SCRATCH PACK OF DRAG HOUNDS.—DRAwN By Miss G. BowErs, 
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WILLIAM BROWN OF OREGON. 


BY JOACHIM MILLER. 


Tuey called him Bill, the hired man, 
And she they called her Mary Jane, 
And lovers often drew a rein 

To chat and sigh as lovers can 

Across the gate in snatch and catch ; 
And women winked across their tea, 
And said, and truly so thought he, 
That she would make a splendid match. 


This hired man had loved her long, 
Had loved her best and first and last ; 
Her very garments as she passed 

For him had symphony and song. 

So when one day with brow a-frown 
She called him Bill, he raised his head, 
He caught her eye, then faltering said, 
“T love you, and my name is Brown.” 


She fairly waltzed with rage, she wept, 
You would have thought the house a-fire, 
She told her sire, the portly squire, 

Then smelt her smelling salts and slept. 
Poor William did what could be done, 
He swung a pistol on each hip, 

He gathered up a great ox whip 

And drove toward the setting sun. 


He crossed the great backbone of earth, 
He saw the snowy mountains rolled 

Like mighty billows, saw the gold 

Of awful sunsets, saw the birth 

Of sudden dawn upon the plain. 

And every eve would William Brown 
Eat pork and beans and then lie down 
And dream sweet dreams of Mary Jane. 

+. * * * * 
The teter board of life goes up, 

The teter board of life goes down, 

The sweetest face must learn to frown ; 
The biggest dog has been a pup. 

Her lovers passed. Wolves hunt in packs. 
They sought for bigger game ; somehow 
They seemed to see about her brow 

The forky sign of turkey tracks. 


maidens, pluck not at the air! 
The sweetest flowers I have found 
Grow rather close unto the ground, 
And highest places are most bare. 
Why you had better win the grace 
Of one poor cussed African 

Than win the eyes of every man 
Tn love alone with his own face. 


At last she nursed a new desire ; 

She sighed, she wept for William Brown. 
She watched the splendid sun go down 
Like some great sailing ship a-fire ; 

Then rose and checked her trunks right on, 
And in the cars she lunched and lunched, 
And had her ticket punched and punched, 
Until she came to Oregon. 


She wore blue specs upon her nose, 
She reached the limit of the lines, 
And then set out to reach the mines, 
In rather short and manly clothes, 
Her right hand held a parasol, 

Her pocket held a testament, 

And thus equipped right on she went, 
Went waterproof and waterfall. 


She asked a miner gazing down, 

Slow stirring something with a spoon, 

To tell her true and tell her soon 

What had become of William Brown. 

He looked askance beneath her specs, 
Then stirred his cock-tail round and round 
Then raised his head and sighed profound, 
And said, ‘‘ He’s handed in his checks.”’ 


Then care fed on her damaged cheek, 

And she grew faint did Mary Jane, 

And smelt her smelling salts in vain, 

Yet wandered on wayworn and weak 
Until at last she sat her down 

Upon a sloping hill alone ; 

And, there, good gracious! stood a stone, 
And lo! that stone read WinL1AM Brown. 


“Q William Brown! O William Brown! 
And, here you rest at last,” she said, 
With this lone stone above your head, 
And forty miles from any town, 

I will plant cypness trees, I will, 

And I will build a fence around, 

And I will fertilise the ground 

With tears enough to turn a mill. 


She went and got a hired man, 

She brought him forty miles from town ; 
Then in the tall grass she sat down, 
And bade him build as she should plan ; 
But digger herders with their bands 
They saw and hurriedly they ran 

And told a bearded cattle-man. 

That some one builded on his lands. 


He took a rifle from the rack, 

He girt him in his battle pelt, 

He thrust two pistols in his belt, 

Then mounted on his charger’s back, 

And plunged ahead. But when they shewed 
A woman there, about his eyes 

He pulled his hat, and he likewise 

Pulled at his beard, and chewed and chewed. 


At last he got him down and spake, 

“OQ Jady dear, what do you here?” 

“T build a tomb unto my dear ;*% 

I plant some flowers for his sake.”’ 

The bearded man threw his two hands 
Above his head, then brought them down, 
And cried, ‘0, I am William Brown, 
And this the corner of my lands.” 


Ber ee fell off, her head fell back, 
Some like a lifted teapot lid; 
She screamed—this ancient maiden did,— 
Then, fainting, spilt herself, alack ! 
Right in the beard of William Brown. 
Then all the diggers were amazed, 
They thought the lonely maiden crazed, 
And, circling there, they squatted down. 
% * * * % 
The preacher rode a spotted mare, 
He galloped forty miles or more ; 
He swore he never had before 
Seen bride or bridegroom half so fair. 
And all the miners, they came down, 
And feasted as the night advanced; 
And all the diggers drank and danced, 
And cried, ‘‘ Big Injin, William Brown.” 


THE ALBION’S LAST MATCH. 
BY DIXON KEMP. 


Onze afternoon in August, 186—, I was seated in a railway carriage 
at Victoria Station bound to Southampton, and just as the train was 
about to start, an old acquaintance—one Thomas Fender, Esquire— 
jumped into the carriage with a “ Hullo! old fellow, how are you?” 

“T am all right, sound in every timber and a little to windward of 
everything at present,” responded I, and continued, “ But how are 
you? I thought you were wrecked and drowned the other day in the 
old Albion.” ; 

“Well, wrecked I assuredly was; but drowned, no: you never 
heard of such a lubberly piece of work in all your life.” 

“ Captain drunk, eh?’ 

“Drunk? not he: the strongest thing he ever took on board in his 
life was ginger-tea, and that only when his internal fittings got cross- 
jammed ; if he had only taken a three-quarter mixture regularly, he 
would have been a much better man; at least that is my idea. How- 
ever, it wasn’t his fault, but he would listen to that scow-banker of a 
pilot we had on board.” 

_ “Well, tell me all about it and what possessed you to buy such an 
old worm-eaten vessel, that wouldn’t have fetched fifteen shillings a 
ton at Lloyd’s Rooms?” 

“T dare say you will laugh, but it was a very old love; when I was 
a boy and sailed my flat bottomer, carved out of a piece of half-inch 
deal tivo feet long by six inches broad, with sails made of pasteboard, 
T usep to call her Albion after that confounded old hooker that 
nearly put me under hatches last week; and when I was promoted to 
pantaloons and real model yachts Istill called my little ships A/bions ; 
in fact, up to the time I was twenty, my only ambition was to own 
such a vessel as the A/hion, and old Racking was the only man I 
envied. You know she never lost a race, and the more it blew the 
more she would settle ouf to windward of all the Amphions, Ariadnes, 
and Eurydices opposed to her; and, upon my word, she used to look 
as if she knew she was doing it; can’t you recollect her?” 

“ Well, I should think I could, considering I was on board the last 
time she sailed before old Racking died—such a day; a tearing breeze 
and as thick as pea-soup.”’ : 

“ Ah, then you know all about her. But to get on with my yarn. 
You know that when I left Eton I was to have gone to Oxford, but I 
was already sick to death of Greek and Latin’and all the wonderful 
things a boy has to stow away in his little head and made a clean run 
for the sea. My governor started in chase and came up with me in 
London Docks, and Thad to go onshore. But he saw pretty plainly 
that the best thing he could do would be to let me get a real salt water 
pickling, and so got me entered as a middy in an Australian clipper. 
I tumbled to the whole thing at once, liked the sea, and, as you know, 
stuck to it; and at this moment can look back and say the times Ihave 
passed in doubling Cape Horn—a score times I think—has been the 
happiest of my life. My last ship was like a king’s yacht for smart- 
ness from keel to truck, and would dance along off a wind like a 
Missisippi steamboat, whilst with everything braced sharp up would 
claw out to windward like a cutter. However, this is all by the way, 
and will be told in my log if ever I, like Tom Cringle, can sit down to 
write one.” : 

Fender paused and seemed to haye forgotten what he was to relate, 
so I chimed in— 

“But touching the A/dion.” ; ‘ 

“ Ah, yes, the Albion; you know, my dear fellow, when once I get 
my big jib set and everything drawing I am apt to yaw about a great 
deal. Well, my father died and I came in for a heap of money; 
enough to have started Australian clippers of my own, and I don’t 
know that I shan’t yet. Well, I married, and as I was always talking 
about the sea and everything belonging to it, my wife one fine morning 
said, ‘I wonder you don’t buy a yacht.’ Buy a yacht! I could then and 
there have givena thousand pounds for the hint. I at once thought of 
the Albion and got a Hunt's List to see if the old vessel was still 
knocking about. Her name was not to be found there, but I didn’t 
give up the search and wrote off to the secretary of the Yacht Club, of 
which old Racking was a member. His reply told me that the Albion 
was lying in the Itchen River for sale. I posted off to look at her, 
found her apparently as sound as she was when she won her first cup, 
wind-tight and fit for service, and—well to cut the matter short, I 
bought her. I had her hauled up forre-coppering, and in two or three 
days found out that she would never win a prize again if I did not put 
a lead keel on her and have nothing but lead inside her as ballast. 1 
didn’t like the idea of a lead keel, but the builder assured me it was all 
O-k and ship-shape, and so I told him he might stick on as much as he 
liked, and I think he put on about six tons. The first week in 
June we were underway, and in going round to the Thames, fell in 
with a smart S.E. gale. I thought it a fine opportunity to try the old 
boat and her lead keel, but my captain thought otherwise. We were 


just off the Varne Lightship, stowing the mainsail, reefing the bow- 


sprit, shifting jibs, and bending the trysail when the captain says, 
“¢T think, Sir, we had much better go in to Dover, or at the least 
bring up in the Downs for the night.’ __ 
“To you,’ replied I; ‘that’s not my idea at all. I mean, when we 


" are under way again, to go in and look at the land, and then fling her 


off for the night. We shall wellnigh fetch the South Sand Head the 
first board.’ 

“<¢ All right, Sir, but it will be a precious dirty night, and it’s my 
belief we shall never be able to sail her.’ 

“Tn another half hour we were under way heading in for the South 
Foreland. ‘The tide was going to windward, and the Channel lumper 
was pretty nearly as bad as I had ever seen anything in the South 
Atlantic. The Albion seemed to be trying to kick off her lead keel, 
and sometimes made me think she would get soundings with her bow- 
sprit, the sea all the time making aclean breach over her. However, 
with everything battened down forward I kept her at it till dark, and 
then we had pitched in under the Foreland. Here the sea was much 
worse, and the varmint old tub scooped tons of it up with her bows, 
and delivered it clean over her taffrail, until I began to think we 
might as well all have been sitting it out on a half tide rock. The 
night, too, was as black as a wolf’s throat, and I thought about the 
Downs. Well, the captain was with me there, and into the Downs 
we went. The next morning the wind had gone down, and we skulked 
up inside the Goodwins to Sheerness. A lot of yachts were lying 
there ready to sail two days later in a match from the Nore to Ryde. 
Thad entered the Albion, and of course expected to win. My captain 
shook his head, and I soon found that the Adbion’s attempt to thrash 
out half a gale of wind had not added much to her reputation.’ 

“ But I suppose you started?” said I. 

“Started? Well, you shall hear. here were nine vessels against 
ns—five schooners and four cutters. The wind was squally from 
W.N.W., but every topmast was on end, and topsail bent on a yard as 
long as a rope-walk, for the run down to the Tongue Lightship. The 
old Albion had never done much down the wind, and I was hoping for 
a shift before we got to the North Sand Head. Two big cutters and 
the schooners led all the way down to the Tongue, where the wind 
began to shorten on us very fast, and by the time we made the North 
Sand Lightship we had it 8. W.—a regular snoring breeze with not 
much sea, We and all the others got down topsails, and housed top- 
masts for a long thrash to Beachy Head. The Adbion’s turn had 
now come. We had hardly got our sheets aft and the crew stowed 
away under the weather rail than the old hooker began to lift out to 
windward in the same good way she used to years ago. 

#<'There she-goes,’ said my captain, ‘settling out across the wake 
of their schooners, and soaking to windward of the cutters too, or I am 
a Dutchman.’ 
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“©All right,’ said I, ‘but you mind your weather helm; give her 
enough of it, and sail her along.’ 

“<«She’s all full, Sir; but I wish we hada smaller jib out there. 
That one’s bound to lift with this breeze,’ replied he. 

“Well, man, let us shift, was my answer; ‘we can let that one 
fly in stays; we shall tack directly we are across the wake of those 

two cutters, which have just gone about.” 

‘* A smaller jib was got out, and as we stood in on the Sands, we were 
both head Peehice and weathering on the two cutters ahead. When 
they again stood off, neither could catch us, and the Adbion crossed 
their bows, and became the leading vessel. All through that night 
we were hammering away, and at daylight the next morning we were 
oft Beachy Head, and five miles dead to windward of the nearest 
vessel. I was blessing the lead keel, the lead ballast, and admiring 
the helmsman’s steering; it required some attention now, as thero 
was a great deal more sea and a whole mainsail was a little too much ; | 
and so I found, thought the captain, who seeing me watching the sail 
said in a half whisper, ‘I wish we could get a reef down.’ 

“¢ Reef; why she carries her canvas like Vanderdecken; reef with 
six tons of lead on her keel? Keep her at it, man, if she can’t carry 
that mainsail she must drag it,’ said I; but of course it was 
bounce.’ 

“The words were scarcely out of my mouth when a wrench, a crack 
and a noise like a pistol-shot sent my heart into my mouth. 

“ «What's that >’ I called out. : 

“« She’s only opened along the weather side wide enough to stow the 
dinghy in;’ replied the mate, who had run to the main rigging to 
look over the side. 

“Never mind,’ I replied, ‘let her come round; she will shut up 
when we get on the other tack.’ 

“Down went the helm, and the Addion in another minute was show- 
ing her bows into the bitts on the port tack. 

“ ‘What's the extent of the damages?’ I asked. 

“<Why, Sir, replied the mate,‘ the chain plate bolts are drawn 
clean out, and two or three streaks of plank have started as well.’ 

“© How is her head?’ I asked. 

“* Nor’-west by nor’, Sir,’ replied the captain. 

“Then she will about fetch the Owers, and we must pray for the 
wind to southern a point. If it does we shall pick up the Nab with- 
out another board.’ 

“ And on we went, hoping that the wind would free us. The wind 
did southern when we were off Worthing, and so much so, that we 
gave her a foot or two of main sheet. Our fear now was that the 
schooners, with sheets away, would come up to us, but as yet they 
were a good ten miles to leeward, and we were only about three and 
twenty from Kyde. ‘There was still a good deal of sea, but with 
sheets tightened up the Albion was making better weather of it, 
and I did not much fear the result. 

“T had snatched an hour or two of sleep during the night, and was 
just thinking of going below again, when the same sounds that 
startled us off Beachy Head were heard again. I did not want to ask 
what it was. There was the weather rigging flying about all adrift, 
and the helmsman only just saved the mast by keeping the vessel 
head to wind. 

“<< Haul taut the topping lifts,’ shouted the captain. ‘There, that 
will do; ease up the peak and main peel ae take the halyards off 
the bitts; now then, lower away. andsomely; don’t get the sail 
overboard,’ and in a couple of minutes we were under head-sail 
alone. 

“ «This is a bad job, Sir,’ continued the captain. 

“Tt is’ I said, ‘but can’t we set the rigging up again: there’s 
plenty of time.’ 

“Yes, but what is there to set it up to >’ 

“ This certainly was a poser, but I was not on my beam-ends yet. 

“Get up the new hawser, I said, ‘and pass it down in two parts 
under the forefoot and bring it amidships; we will try to set up to 
that.’ 

“Why, Sir; we might as well try to sail towing a barge as to sail 
dragging that hawser round the vessel’s bottom.’ 

““* Never mind, we will try it, and if we win so much more to our 
credit.’ 

“Tn half-an-hour we had got the rigging purchased up fairly taut, and 
was re-setting the mainsail when a dense fog came rolling up from 
the southward. We knew, or thought we knew, that W.N.W. would 
take us into the Nab, but the pilot insisted on our going inside the 
Owers, and through the Lace stream. ‘The two other cutters he 
declared were going there, and would get a tide which would chuck 
them miles ahead of us. The captain did not think, and I said I 
knew the two cutters were keeping to the southward of the Owers. 

“<Then I suppose I am not to believe my-own eyes,’ retorted the 
pilot. ‘Howsomever, you have your own way; I am only the pilot, 
and ain’t here for anything at all in particular.’ 

“Come, come,’ said I, ‘avast there; all we want is to do what is 
best, and if you say I am mistaken about the course the two cutters 
have taken, and if there be any great pull to be got out of going 
through the Lace channel, then we will go too.’ i 

“* Any pull? Why, my blessed eyes, if I didn’t beata vessel two ; 
days down to Portland once through standing through the Lace, i 
where we got the inshore ebb an hour and a half earlier than tother 4 
vessel did off here. She got becalmed; I picked up a breeze under 
Silsey Bill, and went right away with it.’ 

“Well, as the pilot seemed to know all about it, I gave the word 
that we should go through the Lace stream. 

“All right, said he, ‘I think N.W. will about take us into the 
Mixon, and then we shall get the N.W. tide and go flying over the 
ground. Keep your helm up, captain, till her head is off a point more 
to the northward; steady!’ 

“ We were geting into a very nasty, broken sea, and the old Adbion 
was toe and heeling it pretty much like she did off the Foreland. I 
was regarding the mast with a great deal of anxiety, and expecting 
every minute to see it go over the side, when the Albion took a clean 4 
leap right out of the water and fell over on her beam ends. 

“¢What’s up, now?’ I roared out. 

“ Only the Saal keel dropped off, Sir!’ replied the captain. 

“© *T)o you mean to say it’s clean gone?’ 

“ Clean gone, and if it fell upon top of the roof of any one’s house, 
you may depend upon it there’s a great hole. Now then, top the 

oom, lads, and get the mainsail off her, and let’s see if we can’t get 
some of this water off deck.’ 

“ After some difficulty we got the vessel’s head to wind and stowed 
the mainsail, and then we heard a fog-horn and in a minute another. 

“There goes the two cutters,’ said the pilot; ‘but we are regularly ; 
winged and can’t win now.’ { 

“*Tt seems to me,’ said I, ‘that we are a good way inside the , 
cutters, judging from the sound of the fog-horns.’ 

“<Tf this fog should liftin, you would find that we are just standing 
in sor Eastborough Head, but at present we can’t see the bowsprit 
end.’ 

“ ¢We are in very shoal water, Sir,’ shouted the mate. 

“© Get up the hand lead, ordered the captain; but the words were 
hardly out of his mouth ere we had got soundings aboard—landed 
fairly on a rock inside the Malmery Bank, in a fathom and a half of 
water, with a heavy sea striking us and shooting clean over the mast- 
head, Bump, bump, bump went the old AZ)ion. 

“© (Q dear, cried the pilot, ‘we have struck on a sunken vessel.’ bs 

“© A sunken vessel, is it?’ said the mate. ‘In ten minutes we shall 
be in a sunken vessel, and if you get cast ashore it will be on the back 
of a porpoise,’ 

“ ¢Ts she making water?’ asked I. 

“ «Yes, sir,’ replied Chips; ‘a hole as big as your head, just abreas 4 
of the mast and above the garboards.’ ‘ 

“There was no mistake about it, and in a very few minutes the yj 
Albion was settling down by the stern. i 

“<Qlear away the cutter and dingy,’ shouted the captain, and in ~ 
five minutes the boats were overboard and alongside. ‘There was no 
time for the men to get their bags up, and we had to jump into the 
boats just as we were, without a rag beyond what we stood in. : 

“No sooner had we shoved clear of the yessel than she hove her fore 
foot out of water, and went down stern first to the bottom, where she 
still lies, and will lie, for I shall never disturb her bones. 

“Weflanded at Selsey Bill, and now I am building a new vessel. 
No more old tubs and mud-scow pilots for me, and good-bye to ail 
my sentimental dreams of the /bion’s victories.” 
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“DOUBLING” A YORKSHIREMAN. 
BY SYDENHAM DIXON. 


« Apour five years ago my regiment was ordered to Dover, where 
the —th was already stationed. As might have been expected, a very 
strong friendly rivalry soon sprang up between the officers of the two 
corps. They beat us in a cricket match, we retaliated by scoring a 
elever Win in a four-oared race; our riding in the hunting field was 
frightfully “ jealous,” and any ball or entertainment given by the one 
set was sure to be shortly eclipsed by the extra magnificence of a 
similar affair promoted by the other. When, therefore, a half-mile 
match was made between myself and Lieut. Vernon, the crack runner 
of the —th, it may be imagined that I was determined not to lose it 
for want of training. Apart from other considerations, a great deal of 
money depended on the result. ‘The match was for £200 a side, all of 
which I stood myself, my brother officers had backed me very heavily, 
and [ knew that the men, who had all the esprit de corps which exists 
go universally amongst soldiers, would not believe in the possibility of 
“the Captain’s” defeat, and that such a very possible contingency 
would cost most of them at least a week’s pay. Vernon had once run 
the distance in 2{min. 3 sec., but I felt sure that, in my best form, I 
could do fully a second faster. A month before the day on which the 
race was to take place, feeling that it would be wiser to shun the 
gaicties and temptations of a garrison town, I took up my quarters in 
a quiet little inn on the outskirts of Sevenoaks to finish my prepara- 
tion uninterruptedly. There was no difficulty about: obtaining leave, 
for our colonel was just as excited about the result of the great match 
as the youngest ensign. T had also another reason for this move. In 
the course of my running career I had come in contact with a good 
many professionals, and had taken a particular fancy to Tom Williams, 
a remarkably civil and obliging young fellow. His manners and ap- 
pearance were very different from those of the generality of his class, 
Thad done him several small services at times when he was sadly in 
need of a friend, which he rated at a far higher value than they de-. 
served, and I knew that I could trust him implicitly. A recent trial 
had shown me that he was some two or three yards faster than any 
one suspected, and as he was entered in a Sheffield handicap, and 
had been placed only half a yard from the limit, I was especially 
anxious that he should take his final gallops under my own eye. Ac- 
cordingly, I telegraphed to him to come to Sevenoaks, and join me and 
Sam Ormsdale, my trainer, who would also look after him. Our rooms 
in the little inn were all on the ground floor, and opened one into the 
other, the parlour being in the centre and my bedroom on the left, 
while Ormsdale and Williams occupied a similiar room to the right. 
Matters progressed very smoothly for a few days. In the mornings 
Ormsdale and I took a good walk, while Williams, for whom strong 
work was not advisable, sauntered about near home. One o’clock was 
our primitive dinner-hour, and our appetites for a good honest cut of 
beef or mutton were something extraordinary, while I soon began to 
regard a light custard or rice pudding as a perfectly epicurean dish. 
Four hours later our practice took place. We had found a secluded 
lane about half a mile from the inn which was well adapted for an 
impromptu running ground, having a firm gravelly bottom free from 
stones which would have turned the spikes of our shoes. After 
‘Williams had done his run, and I had fired ten or a dozen caps for him 
to practise starting, Ormsdale and I used to strip and have our spin. 
The lane was between three or four hundred yards long, with a stile 
at each end, so we were obliged to run to the end, turn, and come back 
again, which made about seven hundred yards. How I hated the 
“touch and turn’? business. I used to arrive at the stile going well 
within myself and feeling as strong as a lion ; but after I had turned 
and been thrown out of my stride, I never could move with any free- 
dom. On one, and only one, occasion were we interrupted. We had 
just started when an old lady got over the stile at the opposite end, 
and had walked some sort Pate up the lane before she was aware of 
two very scantily clothed figures advancing towards her at a ra id 
rate. With a piercing shriek she turned and fled at such a pace that 
Ormsdale afterwards remarked that “if the old mare had been in the 
gallop she’d have won in a canter.” Indeed he always asseverated 
that she jumped the stile, but on this point I am not quite clear. 

Ten days passed in this manner. I was rapidly getting fit, and as 
the handicap at Sheffield took place on the following Monday, we 
determined to run Williams a final trial. I considered that if I and 
Ormsdale each held a watch we could thoroughly rely on the result ; 
but both he and Williams were articularly anxious to import a cer- 
tain Jack Gorham from Sheffield for the solemn occasion. Gorham 
had probably more experience in holding a stop-watch than any man 
in England, and, reluctant as I felt to give any one else the smallest 
idea of the “ good thing,’ I yielded to their wishes, especially as the 
greater part of our money was already “ on,’ 26 to 1 being the nice 

rice it had averaged. Mr. Gorham soon appeared, and though the 

oss of an eye did not improve his countenance, he seemed honest and 
straightforward enough, and took especial pains to make himself 
agreeable tome. The trial came off in due course, and as we obtained 
the services of an intelligent rustic to fire the pistol, Ormsdale, Gor- 
ham, and I, each held a watch, the faces of which had been carefully 
concealed by pieces of paper being pasted over the glass, and within a 
few seconds of the time that Williams passed the post, all three 
chronographs were safely in my possession. I took them home at 
once, and compared them carefully with a powerful magnifier, when I 
discovered, to my great delight, that Williams had run his 126 yards 
in 128 sec., or, to use the technical expression, in “level time,” and 
as such wonderful flyers as Jackson of Barnsley and Wallace of 
Thornleigh had not then appeared, I knew that he had only to run 
equally well in the handicap to make his winning a matter of cer- 
tainty. We already occupied the only spare rooms at the little inn, 
80 Gorham found a lodging in Sevenoaks, and left us shortly after nine 
o'clock, apparently well pleased with a present of a five-pound note 
and payment of his expenses. An hour later we all retired to bed, 
the last sound I heard before going to sleep being that produced by 
Ormsdale vigorously hand-rubbing Williams's legs, in the efficacy of 
which proceeding he, like myself, was a profound believer. About 
two o’clock I awoke, as I generally did once or twice during the 
night, and was just dropping off again when I fancied that I heard 
the parlour window quickly opened, the sound being very distinct 
from the fact that I had left my bedroom door ajar. My first impulse 
was to call and ask what was the matter, but luckily, instead of doing 
so, I crept out of bed, and peeped through the door. The window had 
just been opened to its full width—we never took the trouble to holt 
it—and Mr. Gorham was cautiously stepping into the room. After 
apparently satisfying himself that he had disturbed no one, he stole 
into the room oceupied by Ormsdale and Williams, the door of which 
was exactly opposite to my bedroom door, and was standing wide open. 
On a table which faced this door was a bottle of port, a glass of which, 
with an egg beaten, up in it, Williams invariably took as soon as he 
got up in the morning. The window-blind had not been pulled down, 
so, by the bright moonlight which streamed into the room, I could 
distinctly see Gorham pour the contents of a very small bottle into 
te wine. This done, he quickly retired, and in a moment had slipped 
mak through the parlour window, and carefully closed it after SE, 
; aiting for nearly half-an-hour, until I felt sure that he must have 
eft the premises altogether, I went into the other bedroom and carried 
off the wine, which I locked up, and then, putting the key under my 
pillow, was soon asleep again. ; 

Ormsdale came to rouse me as usual at half-past six the following 
morning, when I told both men the whole story, and our plan of action 
me agreed Upon: Williams remained in his room, and when, as had 
pean arranged on the previous evening, Gorham came round to break- 
a we told him that Williams did not seem very well, had a slight 

ilious attack, but no doubt would be all right in a few hours. ‘He 
expressed great regret that even a trifling ailment should have 
eorurred at such an inopportune time, and, sfter obtaining his promise 
3 cep the matter to himself, I accomnsxtied him to the station, and 
¢ d not leave till [ had seen him faiety started for Sheffield. Then I 
eds the next train for London, csrrying the bottle of wine with me 
for analysis. The result was jr.st what I expected, and, without going 
nto scientific particulars, I way state that the flavour of the port had 
Wink very little altered, hut, ‘had he drunk only half a glass of it, 
illiams wonld not have done level time again for some weeks. This 


was on a Thursday, and the Saturday's papers showed us that 
Williams had receded in the betting from “8 to 1 taken freely” to 
“90 to 1 offered,’ so Gorham had lost no time in commencing his 
operations. We all went to Sheffield on that day, and of course Mr. 
Gorham turned up during the evening with tender en uiries as to 
William’s health. Our reply was very gloomy, and I co ided to him 
that we did not possess the smallest chance, and had only brought our 
man down in the hope that his arrival would improve his position in 
the quotations, and enable us to save some of our money. ie agreed 
with me that the effect we hoped for would probably be produced ; 
but, for some unaccountable reason, Williams went worse than ever 
in the betting, and on the Sunday night 50 to 1 could have been had 
about him, indeed that price was quietly taken to about £20 for me. 
In his first heat on the following day Williams luckily had a walk 
over, and, thanks to a little artistic “getting up,” his appearance cer- 
tainly did not give one the idea that his chance was a rosy one. The 
second rounds and final heat took place on the Tuesday. Williams 
was again lucky in being drawn off with three non-favourites, and, 
having in reality about five yards in hand, was enabled to do a very 
pretty little exhibition of rolling all over the course, getting caught by 
those behind him, and finally, by an apparently su erhuman effort, 
winning by a foot. This brought him into the final feat and though 
15 to 1 was still freely offered against him, 1 could see that Gorham 
was getting terribly RPE and felt half inclined to hedge a part of 
the large sum he had laid. Feeling, however, that such a scoundrel 
deserved no mercy, we assured him that there was little chance of 
Williams even being able to start for the final, and I went so far as 
to commission him to lay £300 against him, which, as I had anticipated, 
he shortly afterwards declared himself unable to do, being evidently 
determined to keep the “good thing”? all to himself. After an in- 
terval of nearly an hour the bell rang for the final heat, and the gates 
haying been thrown open according to custom, fully twelve thousand 
spectators were present. Gorham’s face, as the men stood on their 
marks, was scarcely that of a successful plotter. He knew that no 
man who had taken the dose he had prepared for Williams could have 
the shadow of a chance, and yet he seemed to have a consciousness of 
coming disaster. He was not kept long in suspense, for the pistol 
cracked, the four men got off well together, and Williams, without 
ever being caught, won cleverly by a yard and a half. 
The result of his victory was that Gorham, in the language of his 
associates, was “dead broke,” a “noble corner public-house” belonging 
to him came into the market, and Sheffield knew him no more. My 
own winnings amounted to nearly two thousand pounds; Ormsdale 
and Williams were quite set up in life; while, to crown all, a fort- 
night later, I won my match with Vernon by nearly four yards. 


A RIDE FOR A RING. 
BY J. NEVILL FITT. 


We write of a Christmas gambol—a gambol which, if begun in fun, 
yet left its life-long mark on the life of more than one we hope to 
introduce to our readers. ‘Time of innocent mirth and relaxation as 
it is, there are often strange mysteries brewed, as well as punch, by the 
side of the Yule Log, and there may be more potent spirits while the 


fragrant fumes are rising than the mixer thereof wots. Very, very 
different in his aspect is Christmas in the town, or the same time- 
honoured old personage in the country house. It is as he appears at 
the latter we now wish to introduce him to our readers; so we will ask 
fhem for the nonce to loose all idea of streets ankle-deep in snow or 
slush, or the same under a sea of black mud aided by fogs and smoke- 
grimed walls to make all things desolate. Very different is Eldon 
Hall, in the midst of its trim lawns, fir-girt park, and copses of red- 
berried hollies. A‘decidedly jolly place to spend your Christmas at was 
Eldon Hall, and thither we will at once take our readers, relying on 
the privilege of old acquaintanceship. 

“T am not good at statistics,” said a friend of ours, when asked how 
many ag he had filled and lighted that day. For the same reason 
we decline to state the exact year in which the events here recorded 
took place. 

Tt was the evening preceding Christmas Eve that in a somewhat 
remote tower of Eldon Hall, which, by the way, is a most Elizabethan- 
looking structure, with no end of turrets and corners generally, Evelyn 
Crawford sat conversing with her friend Cicely Burnett. ‘They were 
old school-fellows, and the present evening was their first meeting 
after a separation of quite two years. 

“Really, Cis,” exclaimed the younger, raising her dark gipsy-like 
eyes to her companion, and at the same time throwing back a mass of 
jetty hair, that let loose from its bands fell in masses over her diminu- 
tive but beautifully formed neck and shoulders; “ it is so jolly to have 
you here all to m vself again; it seems quite like old times, and I 
could fancy myself back at Madame Haut-Tous.”” 

“§o cannot I,” rejoined her companion, casting a glance round the 
elegantly furnished apartment. “I see but little here to remind me 
of those bare walls and the deal furniture save your own dear self, 
and you are so altered in everything save kindness to your friend that 
nothing but the old look can make me think you are the same dear 
Eve we used to call.the little gipsy. But I must not tell you all I 
think, or you will become vain.” 

“Nay, Cis dear, we will leave that theme for another time. Now 
let me hear some of your own adventures since we parted, and how 
you liked France and Italy.” 

“The daily round of toil a governess has to undergo would interest 
you but little ; rather let me hear from you some of the characters who 
are to come upon the stage for our amusement during the next few days. 
For us, who are doomed to be lookers-on rather than players in the 
game, it is at least some satisfaction to be able to get a glance behind 
the scenes.” 

“ Gynical as usual,” replied Evelyn; “but here, dearest, you must 
and shall be an actor as well as a spectator in all that takes place.” 

“ So I know you would have it, ove,” said Cicely, imprinting a kiss 
on her companion’s brow; “but even the will of an heiress cannot 
command attention to a needy and almost unfriended girl.” 

“Tt shall! at least in Eldon Hall,” said the beautiful and somewhat 
wilful Evelyn. ‘“ But now for our programme to-morrow; we have a 
grand meet of the Forwardshire hounds here, and I have told Papa 
you must have old Swallow, unless, indeed, you would prefer riding 
my pet Excelsior. Swallow, they all say, is much the better hunter, 
but he is neither so pretty nor so gentle as my bonny little bay.” 

“ How charming !”’ said Cicely; “then I shall have a real hunt, 
and I daresay ride a great: big, ugly, raw-boned hunter worth ever so 
much money. Well, Eve, I must not disgrace him if I can help it; 
they say I rode well as a girl when—when I had—I mean ere i was 
turned on the world an orphan. Forgive me, dear, it’s not often I 
give way in this fashion.” And Cicely seemed for a time quite over- 
come by her feelings. 

“There, L am better now,” exclaimed she, after having indulged in 
a good ery, in which her companion perore joined. “ And tell me, is 
not this Mr. Hinton, the master of the hounds, young and very hand- 
some?” 

“ Young he certainly is; some think him handsome.” 

“My Evelyn amongst the number. Nay, do not blush, dearest; 
report says you are already fiancée ; and why should you blush at 
haying won the heart of a man young, rich, handsome, and in every 
way a suitable match ?”’ 

“Report, then, asserts what it has no warrant for saying, I assure 

ou.” ; 
/ “Nay; no confessions to-night,’ said the other, kissing her flushed 
and excited brow. “I really am weary after my journey, and must 
retire. If there is nothing in it, the loss of a mere fox-hunter islittle 
to a girl in your position.” 

« Fe is not a mere fox-hunter, though I admit him to be very fond 
of the sport, and all say he stands unrivalled as a horseman.” 

“There, you dear little enthusiast, I will concede him anything 
you like, so that I may not be kept from my pillow to hear his merits 
or demerits discussed. Good-night.” 

We may not follow Cicely Burnett to her chamber, and catch the 
thoughts revolving through her brain, as she lay that innocent, fair- 
looking face upon the pillow. Many a scheme that works beneath 
blue eyes and golden ringlets perhaps might be unravelled could we 
do so, but it may not be, and only by the results can we guess at the 
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speculations which drove sleep from her illow. For it was an un- 
willing guest to her ; at least so she told Evelyn next day, though the 
excitement of meeting an old friend scarcely seemed to satisfactorily 
account for the fact. 

The morning broke clear and bright; every tree was silvered with 
hoar frost, and a deep rime covered the ground, and many an anxious 
conjecture was raised amongst the party assembled as tothe proba- 
bility of its being fit for hunting. Perhaps the most really interested 
of any, though appa quite unconcerned, was Cicely. True, 
Eyelyn’s maid had discovered for her a habit that fitted to perfection, 
and her hat was a most piquante affair, so that it would be a great 
pity not to display them. Girls are naturally anxtous to occupy the 
place in which they show to most advantage, ‘and Miss Burnett knew 
she shone on horseback. At length the frost on the boughs turned to 
glistening beads, then drops began to patter on the ground beneath, 
the white rime disappeared, and as one by one scarlet-coated men 
appeared before the house, all fear as to the hounds being stopped was 
atanend. There was huge feeding at Eldon Hall that morning, for 
old Squire Crawford was not one to neglect the rights of hospitality. 
The lord in scarlet and yeoman in green might be seen side by side 
around his ample board, while flagons of ale were freely dispensed to 
the rustics and servants who led the horses to and fro without. 

What a scene it was as Mr. Hinton at length gave the signal to 
throw off, and the hounds were put into the laurels (a sure find). More 
than a hundred horsemen, to say nothing of carriages and foot people, 
all eager for the sport, were present. Cicely felt all its influence, and 
her eye sparkled and brow flushed as the Squire lifted her upon 
Swallow, until the old man thought her handsomer than his own 
loved daughter, into whose ear Hinton was at the same moment whis- 
pering some compliment. A fox was soon found, and nearly as soon 
killed, for it was a show meet, and the foot people felt privileged to 
surround him and “holloa”’ in every direction. “Now for Moorside 
Craigs,” said the master, when the “ Whoo-whoop!” and “Tearhim, 
tear him !’’ was oll over. 

“ How cruel,” said Evelyn, “to go to that horrid place; you lmow, 
if you find, we must keep the roads in that country.” 

“fs it, then, so very difficult?” asked Cicely, 
brightening. 

“Not to good riders well mounted,” said the Squire ; ‘‘ but far too 
severe for old fellows like me, and ladies. In fact, few of our best men 
care to ride it when the ground is deep. 

Moorside Craigs was a small covert, overlooking a fine vale, across 
which foxes generally ran to some woodlands about ten miles distant, 
and was composed of gorse, brambles, old thorns, &c., interspersed with 
huge boulders of rock, from which the place took itsname. Our prin- 
cipal object is not so much to describe a foxhunt as its consequenas 
or we should tell how Finder challenged, and how from single notes 
the whole pack at last joined chorus. That our readers must excuse, 
and fancy our friends seated on high ground, anxiously watching the 
course of events, when one of the whippers-in is seen to hold his cap in 
the air at the lower corner of the covert. 

“ By Jove, he’s over the vale!’’ exclaims Hinton, clapping spurs to 
his horse, and half scrambling, half sliding down the slippery turf 
towards the point indicated. 

“ He's for Boughead Woods,’ cries the Squire; “we must take the 
lanes, girls, and make haste. Come along,’—and off he bustles, fol- 
lowed by evelyn. 

Not so Cicely. Turning Swallow’s head, she faced the descent, 
leaped a low wall at the bottom, and was soon racing across a large 
pasture, in company with Hinton, the whips, and some dozen others. 
The hounds were well away, the pace tremendous, and it was only as 
Hinton turned his head for a moment, on hearing a crashing of rails, 
that he became aware of the fair form beside him. There she was, 
firm as a rock, yet giving easily to every motion of her horse, sailing 
along without an effort, taking every obstacle in her stride neck and 
neck with him. Fond of hunting as he was, gallantly as the hounds 
were running, he could not help dividing his attention. Those were 
not the days in which women rode so much or so well as at present, 
and he had never seen anything like it. Less and less was his atten- 
tion bestowed on the hounds, and more on Cicely, as the chase sped 
onward. Their companions dropped to the rear one by one; he no- 
ticed it not. As it appeared, instinctively picking the firmest ground 
and most practicable Paco she sailed along as if by magic, while old 
Swallow nobly repaid the confidence reposed in him. 

At length Hinton became conscious that tke pack were disappearing 
momentarily from view, to emerge dripping wet on what seemed a 
merely level surface. ‘“ Good Heavens !”* cried he, “here's the brook. 
You must not attempt it. I know a ford close at hand.” And still 
with a lingering eye on his pack, he reluctantly turned away. 

A quiet smile was Cicely's only answer, as she patted Swallow's 
neck, and then, setting him skilfully at it, cleared the water at a 
bound. She heard the beat of Hinton’s horse’s feet, as he turned to 
follow her—heard the thud as he pitched, and the splash and struggle 
that followed when the bank gave way, and horse and rider slipped 
back into the water, but she never turned her head. When he once 
more gained terra firma, Swallow was more than a field ahead, and 
still going straight as his name im lied. The water had shaken off 
the few remaining stragglers, and Hinton struggled on the line of the 
flying pack and their fair attendant alone, in a hopeless stern chase. 
At last, crashing into a field he found the hounds snarling over the 
remains of their fox, and was just in time to save the head for 
himself and the brush to present to Miss Burnett. : 

“Really, Mr. Hinton, I fear I have been most imprudent in desert- 
ing my companions in this fashion, but I could not resist when the 
hounds went away so beautifully. Am I very far from Eldon Hall >?” 

“Nearly twelve miles; but I see my whips in the distance. When 
Thave delivered the hounds into their charge, you must allow me to 
assume the office of guide, and escort you thither, for the route is 
somewhat intricate. Nay, I can take no denial, and as I am already 
engaged to dine there this evening, you are really conferring a fayour 
by saving me a lonely ride.” 

What passed during that long twelve-mile journey has never tran- 
spired. Cicely was quiet, nay almost absent during dinner. Nor was 
aire any conference between the friends that night in Evelyn’s bou- 
doir. ‘The latter chided her friend gently for running such desperate 
risks the next day, and told her that Hinton had spoken so highly of 
her riding that she really feared she had come there to steal her sweet- 
heart. Cicely smiled, and told her Hinton was more likely to be 
chagrined because she had fairly ridden away from him. And when 
church was over, and dinner discussed next day, she entered into the 
Christmas gambols more gaily than any child present—and their name 
was legion—and declared when she kissed Evelyn, and departed a few 
days subsequently, that it was the very jolliest Christmas she had 
ever spent. t 

Within ‘4 month of that she was a bride at the altar; Hinton was 
her bridegroom; and poor Evelyn, ere another year came round, was 
in the churchyard, whither the old Squire soon followed her. And 
Eldon has long since ceased to hold a merry Christmastide. 
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ABLE PARTS. 


A ROUGH CAST FOR CHRISTMAS WEEK ONLY. 
Presented with every apology to the Characters therein caricatured. 


OTHELLO Mr. Compron. 
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MASON & HAMLINS 


AMERICAN ORGANS. 


DECEMBER 19, 1874. 


NEW STYLES. 


Style S, 42 Guineas. 


Seven stops, including sub-bass and Oc- 


Style Y, 18 Guineas. 


Knee Swell. Hand- 


some case. 


One set of reeds. 
tave Coupler, &c. Knee Swell. Resonant 


Adapted for use in Churches, 


case. 


Lecture-rooms, Sunday-schoois, and all 


: places where great power and brilliancy _ 


are desired. 


Style P, 22 Guineas. [2 & — 


Two complete sets of reeds. Knee Stop 


and Automatic Swell. Handsome ease. 


igi 


TTT 


IM Mm style LE 65 Guineas. 


——— ae Nine stops, including Euphone, Sub-Bass, 


uli 


Style T, 28 Guineas. 


Five stops, including Vox Humana and ae 


NITY 


Octave Coupler, &e. Knee Swells and 
Adapted for use i 


THT tien 


Resonant case. - 


Automatic Swell. Resonant case. Drawing Rooms. 


CATALOGUES, WITH DRAWINGS AND FULL DESCRIPTIONS, ON APPLICATION TO 


METZLER & CO, 


37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, 
METZLER & C©O, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W., 


WHOLESALE AGENTS FOR 
ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS. 


NEW MODELS, WITH IMPROVED DESIGNS OF CASES AND NEW QUALITIES OF TONE. 


W. 


HE STUDENTS HARMONIUM, 
in varnished Oak Case ; compass, 5 octaves. 
Price 5 Guineas. 
The cheapest Harmonium yet made. 


LEXANDRES NEW SEVEN- 
GUINEA 
BROAD-REED 
HARMONIUM. 
Clavier Mobile, making two rows of keys, 
4 Guineas extra. 


HE LIBRARY MODEL. Two Sets 


of Vibrators, Knee and Foot Swells. 


These Instruments are made in handsomely 
carved cases, and the greatest care has been 
taken to produce a round and full tone of the 
most Organ-like quality. 


They are especially adapted to small rooms. 
Price 25 Guineas. 


In Handsome Oak Cases. 


NEW 


EW ORGAN MODEL. Two Rows 

of Keys. In Oak, Rosewood, or Walnut 

Case. 

eight-feet Reeds, and an octave of sixteen-feet 

Reeds. Two Fortes, Couplers, Knee Swells, and 

Foot Pedal for Sub-Bass. The Sub-Bass is a new 

effect, and consists of an Octave of Reeds, giving 

sixteen-feet tone, to take the place of Pedal 
notes. 

In Oak, 28 Guineas ; 


Rosewood or Walnut, 30 Guineas. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


One set of four-feet Reeds, one set of | 


NOTHIC MODEL. In dark Oak 
Case, with handsome antique carving, with . 
Dulciana, Lieblich gedacht, Principal, Barytone- 
Forte, Grand Jeu, Gamba, Diapason, Flu te, 
Harpe Eolienne, Forte, &c. 

The cases of these Instruments have been m ade 
to suit rooms with handsome furniture. ‘The 
qualities of tone are quite new to this Harmonium 
being exact imitations of a pipe organ. 


Price 70 Guineas. 


METZLER & CO., GREAT MARLBOROUGH ST., LONDON, W.,. 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF GERMAN AND FRENCH PIANOFORTES. 


WA Nebel Dt So Bay. 2b ORD, 


from 22 gs. to 30 gs. 


SMALL OBLIQUE, Iron Bars, 
with Check Action Trichord, 
in Rosewood or Walnut Case, 


Seven Octaves ....:.sc.00c0cs0ese 40 gs. 


pias? FORT ES.—ENGLISH 
MODEL COTTAGE, 
of superior finish throughout, 


Seven Octaves, in Rosewood... 40 gs. 
In Best Italian Walnut ............ 42) gs, 
Ditto with Trusses... 44 gs, 


With Trichord Treble. 
NEW 


IANETTES AND PIANOFORTES, 


in Black Cases, ornamented. 


New French Model, Full Oblique, 
Two Iron Bars, Check Action, 


Full Trichord throughout, 
Seven Octaves, in Walnut Case, 
Carved Trusses....:...2....s0-c2e08 50 gs. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


IANOFORTES.—GRAND 
OBLIQUE, Four Iron Bars, 
Best Check Action, Trichord 
throughout, Seven Octaves, in 
finest Walnut Case, of most 
superior finish, New Style of 
Frets and Candle Boards, and 


handsome Trusses .........+. ++. 60 gS: 
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GONE. 


THERE are perils by land, and perils by water, 
Short I ween the obsequies 
Of the landsman lost, but they may be shorter 
With the mariner lost in the trackless seas ; 
And well for him, when the timbers start, 
And the stout ship reels and settles below, 
Who goes to his doom with as bold a heart 
As that dead man gone where we all must go. 


Man is stubborn his rights to yield, 
And redder than dews at eyentide 
Are the dews of battle, shed on the field 
By a nation’s wrath or a despot’s pride ; 
But few who have heard their death-knell roll 
From the cannons’ lips, where they faced the foe, 
Have fallen as stout and steady of soul 
As that dead man gone where we all must go. 


Traverse yon spacious burial-ground, 
Many are sleeping soundly there 
Who pass’d with mourners standing around, 
Kindred and friends and children fair. 
Did he envy such ending? ’twere hard to say ; 
Had he cause to envy such ending? No; 
Can the spirit feel for the senseless clay 
When it once has gone where we all must go ? 


What matters the sand or the whitening chalk, 
The blighted herbage, the black’ning log; 

The crooked beak of the carrion-hawk, 
Or the hot, red tongue of the jungle dog? 

That couch was rugged, those sextons rude, 
Yet in spite of a leaden shroud we know 

That the bravest and fairest are earth-worms’ food 
When once they’ve gone where we all must go. 


With the pistol clenched in his failing hand, 
With the death mist spread o’er his fading eyes, 
He saw the sun go down on the sand, 
And he slept, and never saw it rise ; 
’Twas well; he toil’d till his task was done, 
Constant and calm in his latest throe, 
The storm was weathered, the battle was won, 
When he went, my friends, where we all must go. 


God grant that whenever, soon or late, 
Our course is run, and our goal is reach’d, 
We may meet our fate as steady and straight 
As he whose bones in yon forest bleach’d ; 
No tears are needed, our cheeks are dry, 
We have none to waste upon living woe; 
Shall we sigh for one who has ceased to sigh, 
Having gone, my friends, where we all must go? 


We tarry yet, we are toiling still, 
He has gone, and he fares the best ; 
He fought against odds, he struggled up-hill, 
He has fairly earned his season of rest ; , 
No tears are needed, fill out the wine, 
Let the goblets clash, and the grape-juice flow ; 
Ho; pledge me a death-drink, Comrade mine, 
To a brave man gone where we all must go. 


REBECCA. 


A COUNTRY BUMPKIN’S STORY. 
BY WAT BRADWOOD. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

I was an idle young ne’er-do-well, and no mistake. Nominally I 
helped my aunt in her farm, that had fallen upon her hands after my 
uncle’s death. Virtually old John, the head man, did all my work and 
his own too, or my aunt would have had hard work to pay her rent.: 

T had lived with her, and her husband while he was in the flesh— 
and the latter, while it lasted, was well over twenty stone—ever since I 
can remember. My father also had been a farmer, and nobody’s enemy 
but his own, but he was that with a vengeance. He would have 
paved the way to twenty hells with the good resolutions he daily 
made, only to break. He liked his glass, he liked a good mount, he was 
fond of a racecourse, and if money came into one hand it was scattered 
with the other. After he was found in the marlpit with the trap on 
top of him and his neck broken, the morning after Dantry fair, his 
estate was duly wound up, and his assets, after paying a sound twenty 
shillings in the pound, were forty-five pounds, a silver watch, a dis- 
consolate widow, and a curly-pated young cub, to wit, myself. 

This much I learned from hearsay; my aunt dinned the story into 
my ears at least once a week, as a warning to myself. Of my mother, 
Ihave just a vague recollection. My aunt and uncle gave us both 
shelter, and she was laid by my father within another three months 
atter him. Of my school life—my mischief—my lickings—my poach- 
ing expeditions—the less I say the better. My uncle, good man, 
chastised me once for every six times I deserved it so long as he 
lived, and when he was gone I was like a colt at grass. My aunt gaye 
me the run of my teeth, clothing and education free. My patrimony 
of forty-five pounds she, from the first, religiously invested in the 
Dantry Old Bank. Thanks to her thrift, it was worth £115 when I 
came of age. 

My aunt lamented the day when first she told me of my wealth, 
when I boasted some sixteensummers. From that day forth } worried 
her to let me finger it. ‘The old lady stuck well to her trust, so that 
all T could do was to anticipate it as far as I could by tick in Dantry, 
at the saddlers’ and gunsmiths’. By my. twenty-first birthday I had 
got as deep as my credit would allow, and it was no fault of mine that 
my debts did not run to three figures. 

Thave been candid about myself; I take my aunt’s word for what I 
then was. Fortunately for myself neighbours were not so much be- 
hind the scenes as my aunt, else I should not have been so weleome as 
Iwas at many a fireside. Among others who were under the fond 
delusion that Iwas a steady young man was old Marks the haber- 
dasher, of Dantry, and I may as well make a clean breast of it, and 
confess that I was ‘‘head over ears’? in love with Ji enny his 
daughter. : 

Iwill give myself, as I will the devil, his due; one thing I did not do— 
Tdidnot drink: Not from any moral principle, I fear, but from taste. I 
got drunk onee, as a lad, on a bottle of gin that my aunt had to clean 
the table-cloths. It made me so sick, and gave me such a splitting 
headache,—and what is more, I was not licked for it, under the idea 
that I had been punished enough by my own act. This last clause 
saved me—my immunity from the cart-whip made me think I had 
done nothing very wrong; that being the case, it was not worth while 
doing it again, at the peril of such discomfort to my stomach. Had I 
realized the sin, I'should, I fear, have gloriedin it. As it was, I had from 
that day a nausea for spirits of any sort, and my nerves were equal to 
my impudence. 

hen I gently broached to Old Marks my infatuation for Jenny, 
the old boy did not seem either astonished or angry; but when 
I candidly told him that I had no expectations of my own—that 
was simply my aunt’s managing man, he shook his head. I had 
fondly hoped he would offer me half a share in the business ; he did no 
such thing, but contented himself with saying that I was welcome to 
tea as much as ever, but that I must show a thousand pounds before I 
thought any more of Jenny. 
Of course I thought of’ her all the more, and told her so before we 


kissed farewell as usual that same evening. That day week I came 
of age, and my never-to-be-sufliciently-adored aunt made me a pre- 
sent of receipts for sixty-seven pounds—the amount of my ticks in 
Dantry, which she had unearthed and paid for me on the quiet. 

She tried hard to persuade me to let my capital rest as before and 
accumulate. I was ambitious; I wanted to finger it, and before a 
week was out I did so. 


CHAPTER II. 
Our First MEertine. 


A week later I attended a sale of farming stock and implements, 
some twenty miles from home. ‘The sale over, I walked to the nearest 
railway station, and pulled up at a turnpike to beg a pipe-light. As 
I lit my tobacco, and passed the time of day to the pikeman, a trap 
came tearing forty miles an hour down the road. ‘The clatter caused 
the old pikeman to prick his ears, and as the trap continued to ap- 
proach with undiminished speed, he rushed to the gate and swung it 
to, with “ Danged if they shall bilk the toll.” 

It seemed more the fault of the horse than the occupants of the trap; 
the driver was standing up, pulling wildly at the animal’s head, but 
might as well have hauled at a steam-engine. ’ 

“Here’s a go,’ said the pikeman, and before the words were out 
of his mouth, the animal had risen at the gate, trap and all, like a 
buck, and there was an almighty smash. I looked for the moment 
at the men rather than the horse. The former were shot like sacks on 
to the top bar of the gate, and thence rolled down on to the road. ‘The 
shafts snapped like pipe-stems, the traces parted like pack-threads, 
and the horse was lying on its flank, on the further side of the gate, 
the debris of the trap and the two men remaining on the other side. 
No one was hurt beyond a cut and a bruise or two. The horse, mare 
she was, seemed sobered by her fall in the world, and having scrambled 
to her feet, stood panting till I ran and secured her. . We then aided 
the fallen men to inspect damages. The trap was in ruins, the mare 
slightly seratched, and that was all. The contents of the trap, small 
lots purchased at the sale, were scattered in the road. And the top 
bar of the gate was visibly cracked by the violence of the concussion 
of the trap. By the time that we had remedied the chaos, so far as 
lay in our power, the steam of my train was visible in the distance, 
and I was too late to think of catching it, The“ Waggon and Horses”’ 
was but three hundred yards distant along the road, and thither we re- 
paired, taking the mare and parcels with us, and leaving the shattered 
remains of the trap by the roadside. 

In the stable at the public I carefully overhauled the mare, and 
found that she had sustained no material damage. An idea was 
rampant in my brain as I scrutinized her. A chestnut, thoroughbred 
to all appearance, fifteen two, rising six, rare quarters, rather ght in 
the neck, but splendid shoulders, and standing over a good bit of 
ground. She wasn’t ribbed up any more than Achievement ; her high 
croup, long quarters and thighs reminded one of a hare, especially 
when coupled with her startled, scared look and anxiously pricked 
ears. 

The owner was a local buteher; he had bred the mare’ out of a 
thoroughbred screw that he had run for many years in his trap. She 
had been put to some travelling stallion for a nominal fee, and the 
little devil before me was the result. The butcher had had her 
broken to run in his trap; he liked a bit of blood, for he was fully 
alive to the maxim that time is money; but this was the third time 
she had bolted with him, and he was thinking how about the ready 
money to repair the damage to his trap. I was now a capitalist, and 
was prone to be a speculator. There was no denying I coveted that 
mare for reasons of my own, if I could but get her cheap. My money 
was melting in my pocket; before we left the “ Waggon and Horses” 
I was the owner of a chestnut mare, “with all faults,” five years, by 
“Roving Tom” out of a thoroughbred dam, price twenty-seven 
pounds, and half a sov. thrown back for luck, and a bridle thrown in 
that had been among the lots purchased at the sale. It was midnight 
before I reached my aunt's house, footsore and tired, and safely 
littered down my new property in a clean stall. 


CHAPTER IIT. 
To Busrnzss. 


It would be waste of time here to dilate upon my poor aunt’s 
horror when I told her next morning of my investment, and’still more 
of its object, for I made no bones of that. It was plain that the mare 
was a born jumper, and my ambition was to win with her our local 
farmers’ race at the Dantry steeple-chases next spring. For years 
this had been the desire of my heart, but my aunt could never be 
persuaded to have a bit of blood in the stable to suit my purpose. I 


was free to potter after the hounds on any of the farm-horses, all of . 


which gallopped as if their legs were tied, but a race-horse she fought 
shy of, dreading my father’s fiasco. I had now catered for myself. 

en she had blown off her steam, and had reminded me that a fool 
and his money were soon parted, she declined my offer to pay for the 
keep of my purchase out of my own funds, and magnanimously agreed 
to allow me the keep of her, with many a prayer that I might not 
break my neck and my fortunes with her. 

Old Job Slakey, landlord of the “ Fox and Hounds,” knew more of 
the points of a horse than any two “vets.” in the county. Till he 
turned threescore, and expanded from an eagle’s talon in the waist 
to the size of one of his own beer-barrels, no one went straighter with 
the Dantry hounds. I smoked several pipes with him in confidence 
next morning, and spent the best part of an hour in the stable with 
the mare. By his advice, I walked over to Dantry and bought a 
Newmarket snaffle before nightfall. 

It was very open weather for the new year, and the hounds had 
been running on hot scent all December. I was ambitious to air my 
new purchase at the next meet within range the following day; but 
Job diesustied me, and we did a bit of quiet schooling instead. We 
put.up a heavy smooth beam, with hurdle sidings to lead up to it, 
and topped it with gorse. Before we had lunged the mare half-a- 
dozen times over the obstacle, we saw that she wanted but little edu- 
cation in that line; she took to it like mother’s milk. I fetched the 
saddle and proceeded to lark her, not without misgivings as to the 
probabilities of a bolt. But the Newmarket snaffle kept her mouth 
closed, and checked without galling her. She was impetuous, and 
threw her head nearly into my mouth, but the less I pulled at her, 
the less she pulled at me. A preliminary canter round the field, and 
I turned and put her slowly at the “make up.” She cocked her ears 
and went at it like a buck. J have ridden many a fencer since, but 
never felt any that lifted their quarters over a fence like this mare. 
She wanted more sitting back than any two. I was rather ashamed 
that Job should have seen me show so much daylight, as she canted 
me forward on landing. But he was in eestasies. ‘“ That’s four-and- 
twenty feet from the take-off to landing, if it’s an inch,’ he said, 
seratching his head, and scattering the ashes out of his pipe. She 
made equally light of natural fences round the farm ; and when we had 
taken her in and rubbed her down, we adjourned for further confabu- 
lation. 

Job tried to impress upon me that I could not expect to eat my cake 
and yet have it. That if I was in earnest to make the most of the 
good thing which he thought he saw before us, I must not be too 
keen to see the best of every run that season. I must hunt her 
more to qualify than to enjoy, and take her home after two or three 
miles’ gallop, no matter what ridicule I might incur for shirking. 
She was young, and should not be knocked about with long hard 
days and weary rides home after long runs. She should run as 
few risks of thorns and stubs as possible. Better lose my start than 
scramble her through a rideless cover. Last of all, the darker I kept 
her, the less I showed her up and displayed her merits, the better 
the chance of a price at long odds when the numbers went up. 

She must have a name. She had broken a turnpike-bar—a thing 
that had not been done by a lady since the Welch riots—so we called 
her “ Rebecca.” 


CHAPTER TY. 
Our Desut. 

Talk of a girl at her first ball, talk of a recruit under fire for the 
first time, what are these feelings to those of a country bumpkin 
sporting silk for his first mount? New boots, new breeches, and silks, 
“blue with white belt,’ made for me by the hands of the fair Jenny 
herself. I hal looked at myself in the glass, in full rig, a dozen time, 


that week, and now, though ours was one of the minor events on the 
card, and myself and my mount utter outsiders in public estimation, 
I could not Harees but that the eyes of the world were concentrated 
upon me as I brought Rebecca out for our preliminary canter. 

“Three miles over a fair hunting country,’ was the definition of 
the course; “for horses bond fide the property of tenant-farmers 
residing within the limits of the Dantry Hunt, to be ridden by tenant- 
farmers or their sons, or by gentlemen who had never ridden for hire ; 
12 st. each ; thoroughbreds, 7 lbs. extra.’’ No. 7 onthe card was “ Mr. 
E. Smith’s Rebecca, by “ Roving Tom.” It was the first time that I 
had ever read my name in print. ‘Till now I had never realized my 
own self-importance. 

It was a wonder that I had sufficient self-control during the last two 
months to follow Job’s advice as to simply airing and schooling 
Rebecca with the hounds, but for once my good resolutions had been 
held to. It was curious the contempt in which we were held by com- 
petitors. Neyer had we seen the end of a good run that season. 
Kither she was no stayer, or I was a funk, was the verdict, and Job 
had taken tens and twelves to one, ad /id., over night in Dantry, at 
the “ ordinary,” and as good a price was to be had in the ring when the 
numbers went up. I was nervous, I admit. * I was carrying a lot of 
extra weight in the saddle, in the way of money and anxiety. £23 
of my own had I risked on my mount, and the stake, at 3 soys. 
each, 30 added, and 14 subscribers, was in itself not to be sneezed at 
by me or any starters. Eleven of us sported silk, the chief attraction 
and favouritism being concentrated in Mr. Jones’ Dobbin, winner of 
this race last year, 7 lbs. extra ; and Mr. Moore’s Crazy Jane, winner of 
a hunters’ stakes on a previous occasion. Veteran, a half-bred horse 
that had seen the end of many a good race in our county, piloted by 
his owner, young Dillon, our nearest neighbour, had also many 
friends ; no fence was too big for him, his jockey was the best in the 
field, and in a strong run race his half-blood would not suffer much 
at the run in, which was only about 100 yards. I had been round the 
course the day before with Job, and had noted the best take-off for 
the brook, which we crossed twice. ‘The fences, though big, were 
not trappy. No doubles, no razor banks; all plain sailing, flying 
fences. 

Farmers are not so alive to the merits of a start as pro- 


fessionals; we had but one false start, and then with a 
rattle of hoofs we were away. Though I had found no 


difficulty in holding Rebecea in the hunting field, it was now a 
different pair of shoes, in the excitement of eleven of her own kind 
charging a fence in line. She threw her head wildly in air as I 
tried to steady her; I had just time to give her her head as she reached 
the first stake and bound, ditch towards, and flew it a couple of lengths 
ahead of everything, amid cheers from the clods who stood by the 
boundary flag. It was as well that she had thus bolted; ‘Termagant, 
a wiry old jade, who also had started’on my whip hand, swerved 
straight to the left as she reached the fence and knocked Dobbin over 
at the outset. Another horse fell, and a rider cut a voluntary; the 
field thus narrowed to seven in the second field. How the race pro- 
gressed I know only from Job fighting battles o’er again with me in 
later days, for I saw little or nothing of it beyond my own mare’s ears. 
The very devil was in Rebecca. Every attempt of mine to steady 
her produced only a toss of the head till I was forced to abandon 

ulling at her, lest I should throw her out of her stride and bring 
te down at her fences. She might have been at if all her life from 
the style in which she took her fences, and the quickness with which 
she dropped on her hind legs on landing, and went onin her stride. It 
was not till we had cleared the brook for the first time of asking, and 
had begun to swing round to the left, that I got the least glimpse of 
my opponents; then a side glance for an instant over my right shoul- 
der showed me that there wasa tail straggling back into the next field, 
and I hugged myself as we rose for the next fence and cleared it with- 
out brushing a twig. We were coming past the Stand for the first 
time; what a pity that Jenny was not there to see her colours so well 
to the fore! The howling of the mob made Rebecea shake her head 
with more than usual vehemence, and she was completely star-gazing 
as she charged the next fence. I daresay it was my fault, no doubt 
it was, my recollections of the next few seconds are vague; the fence 
crashed under us, the ground seemed to come up in my face, I have a 
vividly muddled reminiscence of stars and hoofs flying in all direc- 
tions before my eyes, and then I began to recognise Job’s voice at my 
elbow, he was holding me up and wiping my face. “ Get up lad—it 
ain’t over yet. Ye ain’t going to say die!’ and I realised that T was 
standing on the far side of the fence, a labourer was holding Rebecca, 
and it was plain I had had a fall. How I got into the saddle I don’t 
know; I felt as I did the only time I had been drunk in my life. 
Two other horses, Crazy Jane and Veteran were careering a full enclo- 
sure ahead of me, and a couple more flew the fence abreast of me 
as I gathered up my reins. There was still a mile anda quarter.to go, 
but a weary hundred yards and more to make up before I could once more 
be on terms with the leaders. How Rebecca found her way be- 
tween the flags I can’t say, my head was still singing like a tea-kettle, 
when we flew the water for the last time, and there in the middle of 
the field before me were Crazy Jane and Veteran, each trying to cut the 
other down, pounding their best through the mud. Up to this 
moment I had used neither whip nor spur, I had still been mechani- 
cally restraining the mare, so with all her fears she had not yet put 
her best foot to the ground. I ventured the least stimulant with 
my left heel; it was like touching gunpowder, up went her head again; 
“Here goes another smash!’ I said to myself—but there is always a 
Providence over a fool. Wemadeno mistake at the next fence, though 
as Job declared afterwards, she went through the top of it like paper, and 
must have covered 30 feet if an inch. We raced up to the leaders as 
if they had been standing still; we all three rose at the last fence 
pretty well abreast ; I landed a length to the good,‘and heard no more. 
i would have looked round in triumph as we cantered up the straight, 
but I had just wits left to feel that if I tried any such game I should 
reel out of the saddle. 

It was just as well that Job was ready to receive me as I passed the 
post. I might have known better perhapsif I had been myself, but as it 
was I was just going toswing myself out of the saddle then and there, 
when he caught me by the belt, and held me like a vice, till I was safe 
in the weighing enclosure. A pretty job if I had lost the stake 
at the last by dismounting on the course. Job crammed a stiff 
glass of grog down my throat so soon as the clerk of the scales had 
called ‘* All right,” and in a few minutes I was agreeably calculating 
that I had netted upwards of £300 in bets, apart from the stake. Job 
seemed as proud of me as a pullet of its first egg. He dragged me to a 
fly at the cords, and there we discussed a steak-pie and our good 
fortune. : 

While this was going on, Mr. Bowens, our master of hounds, came to 
the door, and after congratulating me upon my good fortune, my 
Bok, and my riding (anything in favour of the latter must have 
been gross flattery), asked leave to introducea gentleman to me. ‘This 
gentleman proved to be no other than Mr. “John Ingle,” as he was known 
among his friends, a large Midland landowner, well-known in the 
racing world. He came to offer to buy Rebecca. I did not care much 
about selling her; Job had in the last few minutes been dilating to 
me that I could win a Liverpool with her; that there was no knowing 
how good she might not be. Accordingly, though the stranger bid 
me £300 for her, without any chaffering or beating about the bush, a 
stamp on my. toe and a frown from Job decided me to decline the 
offer. 

However, to cut a long story short, a conversation which I had in 
the hunting field a week later with My. Bowens, induced me to let the 
mare go to Mr. Ingle’s stables on the following conditions. She was 
to remain my property; Mr. Ingle was to manage her, to pay all 
training expenses, entries, forfeits, mounts, and locomotion, and to 
give me two-thirds of any stakes she might win. As Mr. Bowens 
poet out to me, there was no knowing how good she might not be, 
but to enable her to do justice to her powers, she should be schooled 
by an efficient trainer, and gallopped on a greater scope of ground 
than I could acquire on my aunt’s pastures. Lastly—Mr. Bowens put 
it delicately, not to wound my vanity asa jockey—it was possible that 
a first-class professional could make a good deal more of her in a race 
than an inexperienced amateur like myself (I should think so) ; and 
as my heart’s ambition was to show old Marks the required “ thou,” 
a desire even greater than that of distinguishing myself in the pigskin, 
Iconsented, and four days later consigned Rebecca to a horse-box on the 
L. and N. W. R. 


(Lo be continued.) 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


NOTICE. 


Messe TATTERSALL give 
tice that in consequence of CHRISTMAS 
DAY faitneicn FRIDAY, Dec. 25, HORSES for the 
following MONDAY Sale will be taken in on THURS- 
DAY, Dec. 24. None can be received on Saturday. 


ESSRS. TATTERSALL have  re- 
ceived instructions from Sit Morgan Crofton, 

Bart., to SELL by AUCTION, at ALBERT GATE, 

HYDE PARK, on MONDAY, December 21, the follow- 

ing HUNTERS, HACKS, and HARNESS HORSES, 

uniess previously disposed of :— 
HUNTERS. 

. MAYZEEN, bay or brown gelding. 

2. LADY TICHBORNE, brown mare, by Walkington, 
dam by Robinson ; has run well in hunters’ races, 
likely to steeple-chase. 

. MARINE, bay gelding. 

. CHECKMATE, chestnut gelding, by Chattanooga, 
dam by Intrepid; winner of hunters’ steeple- 
chase and hurdle-races, in all instances carrying 
top weight. 

6. BELL’S LIFE, bay gelding, by Artillery; an ex- 

traordinary timber jumper. 

6. OSPREY, chestnut gelding; winner of a hunters’ 

flat race at Worcester Autumn Meeting. 

7, JASMIN, bay gelding, by Gemma di Vergy out of 

Agrippa, by St. Luke; likely to steeple-chase. 

All the above are fast and clever hunters over any 

description of country. 

HACKS. 

§. DAISY, chestnut mare; good hack, with fine action, 

quiet in single and double harness. ~ 

9. THE WREN, chestnut pony ; a good hack, and fine 

fencer, suitable for a boy’s hunter. 
HARNESS HORSES. 

Quiet in single and 
double harness, 
and have been 
driven wheelers 
in a team all the 
summer and 

\ autumn. 


pe BE SOLD BY AUCTION, by 

MESSRS. TATTERSALL, near ALBERT GATE, 

HYDE PARK, on MONDAY, December 21, the fol- 

lowing HORSES, the property of a Gentleman going 

abroad :— , * 

1. RECTOR, bay gelding. 

2. CIGARETTE, grey mare. 

The above are both aged, and will be regularly 

hunted up to day of sale. 

3. THE LITTLE LADY, chestnut mare, 6 years, about 
15 hands 2 inches; regularly ridden as charger, 
clever fencer, and good hack. 


ie BE SOLD BY AUCTION, 
by MESSRS. TATTERSATLL, near ALBERT 

GATE, HYDE PARK, on MONDAY, December 21, 

the following RACE HORSES, STEEPLE-CHASERS, 

HUNTERS, &c. :— 

CIDER CUP, by Tipple Cider, aged; winner of many 
chases, a fine fencer. 5 

OLD OM, by Sketlington, 7 yrs.; winner of three 
steeple-chases; under value, £20; an extraor- 
dinary jumper. 

CHASSEPOT, by Monarque, 6 yrs.; winner of several 
hunters’ races. 

HAWKHEAD, aged ; winner of several races. 

OLD BERKSHIRE, by Wantage, 6 yrs. ; a fine fencer. 

SURVIVOR, by Lord Olifden out of ‘Che Rescue, 5yrs. ; 
a maiden, good jumper, and likely to win many 
hunters’ races. 

RAVOLA, by Dundee, 5 yrs. 

MYSTERY, roan mare, by Rapid Rhone, aged; a 
hunter. 

DIAGRAM, by Diophantus out of Melbourina (own 
sister to Aurifera), 5 yrs. 

MAGIC LANTERN, by Jack o’ Lantern out of Eugenie, 
5 yrs. ; a fine powerful chestnut stallion, likely 

MESTIZO, by The Mt f Little S 

ME ZO, by I'he Miner out of Little Savage, 4 yrs. 

AQUARIUM, by Kemptown, 4 yrs. ; anion ot meee 
races, 

MISSIONARY, by Adventurer out of Charity, 5 yrs. ; 
never trained. 

L'OISANCE, chestnut filly, by Tonnerre des Indes out 
of Fluke, 3 yrs.; never trained. 

ROBERT LAUNDRIN, a good galloping hack. 

AIDE-DE-CAMP, by Monarque out of Potash, 2 yrs. 

WEST WIND, by Westwick out of Saxony, 2 yrs. ; 
untried. 

CROSS a? by Kettledrum out of Vera Cruz, 2 yrs. ; 
untried. 

A GREY PONY; quiet to ride and drive, and a very 
good jumper, has played polo. 


eo 


10. WESTMINSTER, roan mare 
11. WHITEHALL, chestnut mare 


ESSRS. TATTERSALL have re- 


ceived instructions to SELL by AUCTION, near 
ALBERT GATE, on MONDAY, Dec. 28, the follow- 
ing HORSES, that have been hunted this season with 
the Duke of Beaufort’s and the Blackmore Vale Hounds, 
the property of Captain F. D. Grisgell and W. H. Fife, 
Esq., 9th Lancers, under orders for India:— 
1. WEXFORD. 
2. COMET. 
ye Vetere: 

. MAY DAY, by Blood Roy: i " 

2 SOVERMG” oyal, dam by Mickey Free. 
6. ROSEBUD. 

They are all young horses, and in condition; 2 and 
6 are perfectly broke cavalry chargers, and 4 took 
second prize for four-year-old hunters, Dublin Horse 
Show, 1874, 


The property of W. H. Fife, 

- HAPPY THOUGHT, chestnut gelding, 5 yrs. 

- VERDANT GREEN, bay gelding, 6 yrs. 

- NUMBER ONE, chestnut gelding, 6 yrs. ; first prize 
for 13 st. hunters, Dublin Horse Show, 1873. 

. COMING K, brown gelding, 7 yrs. 

. WATER CURR, brown gelding, 5 yrs. 

. IRISH TIMES, bay gelding, 5 yrs.; highly com- 
aya for 13 st. hunter, Dublin Horse Show, 


Esq. 


aoe Che 


7 1 
O BE SOLD BY AUCTION, 

a by MESSRS. TATTERSALL, near ALBERT 
GATE, HYDE PARK, on MONDAY, Dec. 28, the 
following HORSES, that have been hunted up to the 
resent time in Leicestershire, the property of Sir 
ohn Lister Kaye, Bart. :— 

1, KALULU. 

2. KILLIGREW. 

3. KTLLIECRANKTR. 

4. KATH. 

5. KILDARE. 

6. KELMARSH. 

7. KATINKA. 

8. KANGAROO. 


Re ee SOLD BY AUCTION, 
y MESSRS. TATTERSALL, near ALBERT 
Saints HYDE PARK, on MONDAY, Dec. 28, the 
ollowing HORSES, well known with the Fitzwilliam 
Cane ey (Mr. eae) Bae the property of 
. Brown, 0 ) i 
accident from hunting = eee ete 
1. WINWIOCK, brown geldi 5 1 
hands high, gelding, 5 yrs. old, about 16 
2. ee , brown gelding, 6 yrs. old, about 16 hands 
3. BLACK. MARE, aged, about 15 hands 3 inches high. 
in fine condition, and regularly hunted 
up to November 30 (date of accident), ‘ord 


O BE SOLD BY AUCTION, 


by MESSRS. TATTERSALL, near ALBERT 
GATE, HYDE PARK, on MONDAY, Jan. 11, 1875, 
without reserve, the entire Stud of HUNTERS and 
HACKS, hunted up ‘to the present time, the property 
of H. Wormald, Esq. (who is suddenly, from ill-health, 
prevented hunting again this season), together with all 
the Saddles, Bridles, and Clothing :— 
1. WARWICK. 
2, YORK. 
3. NEWTON. 
4, THE MILLER. 
5. VAN GALEN. 
6. GLOSTER. 
7. PATCH, 
8. JERRY, hack. 
The hunting and exercise saddles, quantity of double 
reins and other bridles, and all the clothing. 


The splendid range of Stables, close to Rugby, con- 
sisting of 5 loose boxes, 4 stall stables, washing box, 
saddle-room, coach-house, large yard, stud grooms’ 
cottage and helpers’ rooms, to be let from Jan. 12 to 
Sept. 1, 1875. For order to view apply to Messrs. 
Tait & Sons, Rugby. 


OR PRIVATE SALE, at Old Oak 
Farm, Shepherd’s Bush. 

WINSLOW, 4 yrs. old, by Lord Clifden out of Creslow, 
by King Tom, her dam Lady by Orlando—Snow- 
drop, by Heron; winner of the Hunt Cup at 
Ascot with 8 st. 101bs., and many other races. 

He is a beautiful horse, and valuable as a stallion, 
For price, &c., apply to Messrs. Tattersall. 


Hes PRIVATE SALE, at Old Oak 


Farm, Shepherd’s Bush, 

ONSLOW, 5 yrs. old, by Cambuscan out of Dulcibella, 
by Voltigeur—Priestess, by the Doctor--the best 
two-year-old of his year; very muscular, and 
likely to make a valuable stallion. 

Tf not sold will stand at Shepherd’s Bush for the 

season 1875. 

For price apply to Messrs. Tattersall. 


OR SALE by PRIVATE TREATY, 

VASCO DI GAMA, brown colt, 2 yrs. old, by 

Beadsman out of Salamanca (own brother to Pero 
Gomez) ; winner of several races. 


COMET, bay colt, 3 yrs. old. by Thormanby out of 
Stella, by West Australian; winner of several 
flat races, and likely to make good hurdle-racer 
and steeple-chaser. 

For price and particulars apply to Messrs. Tattersall, 

Albert Gate, Hyde Park, London, W. 


NHE LONDON HORSE REPOSL- 
TORY, 1614, BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W. 

The best’Stabling Premises in London, with accom- 
modation for One Hundred Horses. 

AUCTION SALES are held of HORSES to he SOLD, 
without reserve, the first and third FRIDAY in each 
month at Twelve o’clock. 

Private Commission Sales daily. 

No dealing transactions whatever are carried on by 
anyone connected with this Establishment, 

§ The Bank of England and 
Bankers ( The London and County Bank. 


Messrs. Suita & Srynock, Proprietors. 


fae LONDON HORSE REPOSI- | 
TORY is the best medium in London for BUYING 
or SELLING useful HORSES. 

Buyers haye the adyantage of seeing the animals 
ridden and driven, Veterinary examinations are in all 
cases invited. They are at liberty to refer to the 
owners if desired. From sixty to one hundred horses 
are always on view. 

Sellers of useful sound horses have the satisfaction 
of knowing that their animals are thoroughly well 
taken care of, and will be sold without delay, and that 
prompt settlements will be made four days after the 


sale, 
1614, BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W. 


BARBICAN REPOSITORY. 


8. GOWER anv CO. will SELL 


e by PUBLIC AUCTION, every TUESDAY and 
FRIDAY, commencing at Hleven o’clock, ONE 
HUNDRED AND SIXTY HORSES, suitable for pro- 
fessional gentlemen, tradesmen, cab proprietors, and 
others; active young cart and yan horses for town and 

- agricultural work; also a large assortment of carriages, 
carts, harness, &c., &c. 
Hersert Rymimn, Proprietor. 


AN WANTED to TAKE CHARGE 


of YOUNG HORSES. Must be a good breaker, 
a bold rider, with good temper, fine hands, and fond of 
allanimals. A young likely man of a little experience 
would not be objected to. Weight of no consequence. 
Good wages to a good man. Strict references and 
character required.—Apply, stating age, present em- 
ployment, and qualifications, to ‘‘ Sranux,”’ Porteous & 
Co., Advertising Agents, Glasgow. 


SIRES FOR THE SEASON, 1875. 
HE GLASGOW STUD STALLIONS, 


for next season, will be LET by MESSRS. 

TATTERSALL, at ALBERT GATE, on MONDAY, 
January 11. 

May be seen in the meantime at the Stud Farm, 
near Enfield. 


Apply to Mr. GrnpErt. 
Stallions at Highfield Hall, St. Albans. 
At Street Farm, Buckland, Reigate. 
| ING OF THE FOREST; twenty 

mares, including his owner's, at 30 guineas a 
mare and 1 guinea to the groom, 
Address, Tomas CARTWRIGHT, as above. 


At Cobham, Surrey. 


\VAC4RONL at 50 guineas a mare. 


WILD OATS, by Wild Dayrell out of The Golden 
Horse, by Harkaway. Thirty mares, including the 
Company’s, at 25 guineas. 

CHATTANOOGA (Sire of Wellingtonia and John 
Billington), by Orlando out cf Ayacanora, by I- Bird- 
catcher, her dam Pocahontas (dam of Stockwell), at 
15 guineas. 

All expenses to be paid before the mares are removed. 

Foaling mares, 21s. per week; barren mares, 16s. 

Apply to Mr, Grirrita, Stud Groom. 


Stallions at Old Oak Farm, Shepherd’s Bush. 


(ost, by the Baron out of Catherine 


Hayes (winner of the Oaks), by Lanercost out of 
Constance, by Partisan out of Quadrille, by Selim. 
Costa is a bay horse, 15 hands 3 in., with large bone 
and plenty of power. He was a good race-horse at all 
distances. Has had few mares, but has eight good 
foals this year. 

At ten guineas, and ten shillings the groom. 

CLANSMAN, by Roebuck, dam by Faughaballagh 
out of Makeaway, by Harkaway out of Clarinda, by 
Sir Hercules. Roebuck, by Mountain Deer out of Mar- 
chioness d’Bu, by Magpie out of Echidna, by Econo- 
mist. Clansman is a dark brown, without white, and 
has got prize hunters. He comes of a large stock on 
both sides. 

At five guineas thorough-bred, at three guineas half- 
bred mares; and five shillings the groom. 

THE CHILD OF 'THE ISLANDS, a bay Arabian of 
the highest caste, about 14 hands 3 in., imported last 
year. 

Thorough-bred mares at five guineas. 


OSKIN, a brown horse, by West 
Australian out of Peasant Girl, by The Major (son 
of Sheet Anchor) out of Glance, by Waxy Pope out of 
Globe, by Quiz. Joskin is the sire of Chawbacon and 
Plebeian, and has never had any mares but his owner's. 

At twenty guineas, and one guinea the groom. 

KING VICTOR, a bay horse, without white (foaled 
1864), by Fazzoletto (by Orlando out of Canezou) out 
of Blue Bell (dam of Suspicion out of Scarf (dam of 
Cashmere), Belle of Warwick out of Barford, &c.), by 
Heron. From Heron he gets his great size,—mea- 
suring 16 hands 2in. high; 6ft. 6in. in girth; 9in. 
under the knee; and is related to Fisherman, and is 
almost the only horse at the Stud descended direct 
from Heron. His stock are very promising. Vie Victis, 
the only starter this season by him, ran second to Cash- 
mere, und second to Galopin at Ascot. 

At ten guineas a mare, and one guinea the groom, 

PROMISED LAND, by Jericho out of Glee, by 
Touchstone; winner of the Two Thousand Guineas 
and Goodwood Cup. 

At five guineas thorough-bred, three guineas half- 
bred, two guineas farmers’ mares, and five shillings 
the groom. 

Highfield Hall is only two miles from St. Albans, 
on the Barnet road, with 100 loose boxes, and ample 
accommodation for mares on the 200 acres, 150 of 
which are pasture on chalk, subsoil, and well watered. 

Subscriptions will be taken by Mr. Tattersall, at 
Albert Gate, on Mr. Nelson’s account, for Joskin, and 
also for King Victor and Promised Land, for thorough- 
bred mares, and by Mr. Elmer for half-bred mares. 

All letters as to meeting mares to be sent to Mr. 
Elmer, at Highfield Hall, St. Albans (who lived 10 years 
with Mr. Blenkiron, and 6 years at Highfield Hall with 
My. Mather). 

There are three first-class stations at St. Albans, all 


TELESCOPE possesses Achromatic Lenses, and 
will distinguish a Church Clock five miles off, Land- 
scapes thirty miles. ‘his really good instrument is 
offered at 8s. 6d., or carriage paid, 9s. 6d. Opera 
Glasses from 12s. 6d. 

MAGIC LANTERNS and SLIDES in great variety. 
Testimonials and Illustrated Price List post-free. 
GEORGE PALMER, 

13, Market Place South, Birkenhead. 


INDIGESTI 
IND 


BY ALL CHEMISTS AND 


T. MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, 


ON! oe 
IGESTION!! 


MORSON’S PREPARATIONS OF PEPSINE. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, 


SOLD in Bottles as WINE, at 3s., 5s. and 9s.; LOZENGES, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d.; GLOBULES, 23., 3s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. ; 
and POWDER in 1-0z. bottles, at 5s, each, 


THE MANUFACTURERS, 
Russell Square, London. 


a 


DIRECTORS. 
The Rey. John Richardson Major, D.D., ‘The Forest, 
L mstone, Essex. 5; 
Rovere. Wright, Esq., B.A. (T.C.D.),J.P., 61, Kentish 
Town Road, NW. ; and Universities Club. 
Capt. H. Bulkeley, 54, St. James’s Street, London, 8.W. 
W. Brophy, Esq., 37, Kildare Terrace, AI he 
Pryce Athawes Major, Esq., M.A. (T.C.C.), Barrister- 
at-Law, Lincoln’s Inn; and Avenue Lodge, Hil- 
lingdon, Uxbridge. 
MANAGING DIRECTOR. a 
Thache Dunn, Esq., Crystal Palace Road, East Dulwich. 
With power to add to their number. 


Manager of Depots.—Mr. George While. 


From 21s. to 28s. per ton. 
REGISTERED OFFICES; Mansion 


COAL. 


THE METROPOLITAN LICENSED VICTUALLERS’ & HOUSE- 
HOLDERS’ COLLIERIES ASSOCIATION (LIMITED). 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 and 1867. 
CAPITAL £100,000, in SHARE of £1 each, with power to increase. 


SECOND ISSUE of 20,000 SHARES of £1 each. Ess 
Payable 10s. per Share deposit on application, and 10s. per Share on allotment. No further liability. 


BANKERS, 
The Consolidated Bank (Limited), 52, Threadneedle 
Street, London, £.C. 


SOLICITOR, 

C, H. Murr, Esq., 6, Dowgate Hill, Cannon Street, 
London, B.C, 

AUDITORS, 

Messrs. Cooper Brothers & Co., Public Account- 
ants, 14, George Street, Mansion House, Lon- 
don, E.C. 

CONSULTING ENGINEER, 
G. G. Andre, Esq., C.E., M.E., A.S.E, 


Secretary.—M. Thomas Cooper. 


ARE NOW SUPPLYING SUPERIOR COAL TO SHAREHOLDERS 
TO NON-SHAREHOLDERS from 23s, to 30s. 


Prospectuses and applications for Coal to be addressed to 
House Buildings, Queen Victoria Street, E.C,, London, 


| 


THE LONDON 


CO-OPERATIVE WINE 


ASSOCIATION (Limited), 
STORES, 446, STRAND 


(Orrosttn Cuartne Cross Ratwax Sratron). 


HE ASSOCIATION was established 


in OCTOBER, 1873, for the purpose of providing 
a CO-OPERATIVE STORE devoted exclusively to the 
supply of WINES, SPIRITS, and LIQUEURS, where 
there should be given that personal attention to the 
tastes and wants of customers which had hitherto been 
found only in the best conducted private establish- 
ments. The management is in the hands of a gentle- 
man who retired from partnership in an old-established 
firm of wine merchants, in order to undertake his pre- 
sent post, and who bestows the same attention upon 
the tastes of purchasers as can be done in a private 
business. The adyantages of co-operation are not un- 
known, but the reasons why a Co-operative Wine 
Store can compete favourably with old-established 
firms of wine merchants are less understood. They 
are :— 


1. The practice prevails of sending out travellers, 
who receive salary, commission, and travelling ex- 
penses, and also of giving a commission of from 6 to 10 
per cent. to salesmen (often gentlemen of good social 
position), all which must fall on the purchaser. 


2. Ina private business the loss from bad debts is 
heavy, whereas in a Co-operative Store’ payment is 
made before the purchaser takes possession, and there 
is absolutely no risk of loss on this score. 


3. This prior payment provides.to the store an in- 
creasing working capital as the turnover increases ; 
whereas every trader knows that as his business grows 
more and more money is absorbed by his book debts, 
and a larger capital is needed. The goods are sold at 
a store, and money paid for them before, in the ordi- 
nary course of trade, the wholesale dealer receives 
payment, and therefore the accession of business 
provides its own needed capital. 


4. The annual payment of 5s. for a ticket, although 
not felt in the unit, amounts in the aggregate to so 
large a sum as to contribute substantially towards pay- 
ment of rent, salaries, &c. 

The governing council are issuing tickets to the 
public entitling them to purchase from the Association 
on the same terms as to prices and discounts as Share- 
holders. 


All MAX GREGER’S HUNGARIAN 
WINES 


May be obtained by Ticket Holders at the Stores, 


At 15 per cent. Discount off his Prices 
to the Public. 


ANNUAL TICKETS, 5s. 


TICKETS NOW ISSUING, AVAILABLE TILL 31st 
DECEMBER, 1875. 

Applications for tickets, giving name in full, address, 
and usual signature, must be accompanied by a remit- 
tance for the amount of the ticket. 

For Price Lists address Joun Ger, Secretary. 

Stores, 446, Strand, W.C. 


EAUFORT PRIVATE HOTEL, 
14 & 15, BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, STRAND. 
Prorrmrors—Messrs. DELAMOTTE. 
The best accommodation for Families at Moderate 
Charges. Bed and Breakfast, 3s. 6d. Gentlemen can 


have their business or private correspondence ad- 
dressed and forwarded. 


pete aie es = 
POLOGY AND JOCKEY, correct 


portrait, beautifully coloured, 34 by 24, 10s. each; 
small size, free by post, 6s. ‘The first issue is now ready. 
—GEORGE REES, 41, 42, and 43, Russell Street, Covent 
Garden, 


UNTING PICTURES of every de- 
scription. After Alken, Herring, Landseer, and 
Ansidell. Sets, fox-hounds, 10s., 20s., and 40s., finely 
colonred.—GEORGE REES, 41, 42, and 43, Russell 
Street, Covent Garden. 


ERBY WINNERS for the last twenty 
years, 10s. each, or £9 the set. Also avery large 

stock of oleographs and engravings for the trade and 
exportation.—GHORGE REES, 41, 42, and 43, Russell 
Street, Covent Garden. Opposite Drury Lane Theatre. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


\ TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 medical 
men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided—a soft 
bandage being worn round the body ; while the requisite 
resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected and may be worn during 
sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the 
Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post on 
the circumference of the body two inches below the hips 
being sent to the Manufacturer, 


MR. JOHN WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Price of a Single Truss—16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. 
Postage free. 

Double Truss—31s, 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d, Post- 
age free. 

An Umbilical Truss—42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage 
free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to Jonn Warts, 
Post-Office, Piccadilly. . 


NEW PATENT. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 


&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLINGS of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and drawn on like an ordinary stocking, 
Price 4s. 6d., 7s, 6d,, 10s,, and 16s, each. Postage free. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London 


” 


PIANOFORTE, HARMONIUM, AND ORGAN SHOW-ROOMS, 


50, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON. 


* » >—__——_ 
4 Y bes: S 
SPECIALTIES. CHAPPELLS OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE. ABRIDGED LIST OF PIANOFORTES. 


No. 1, Mahogany or at 9 
Walnut, Plain Action S 77 8% 


Rosewood. Walnut, 


THE SCHOOLROOM: PIANINO, 
in Canadian Walnut or Mahogany, 


Price 20 gs. to 22 gs, s, 2 Plain Action ... «. 382gs, - 35 gs. 
sv Go 1 DEOL Wl oanti say 52k ESD aS 
3. dew Dittos a. . 40 45 


THE YACHT PIANINOS, 


with Folding Keyboards, 
from 30 gs. to 37 gs. 


», 6. Check Action, Oblique... 45 50 
», 7. Full Cottage, Plain Action 50 60 
;, 8. Check Action Pianino... 27 27 


», 9. Boudoir Pianino =: 30 35 
THE ORIENTAL MODEL PIANOFORTES, ” i one Coen - 75 85 
with Iron Frames, Solid Case, Raat "Strings ered 110 125 


made expressly for extreme climates, 
from 38 gs. to 55 gs. 


Full Illustrated Catalogues free by post on 
application. 


Pianofortes on the Three Years’ System, from 
2gs. per quarter and upwards, 


Prize Medals awarded in 1862 and 1865 Exhi- 
bitions for ‘‘ Quality not sacrificed to Cheapness, 
and for excellence in Cottage Pianos.” 


THE STUDENT'S PIANOFORTE, 
Compass, Five Octaves 
(designed by John Hullab, Esq.), 
price 15gs., 
ag supplied to her Most Gracious Majesty. 


CHAPPELL AND 00’$ ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS. 


SPEBECIALTIAS. THE CONCERT MODEL. ABRIDGED LIST OF HARMONIUMS. 


—_>——_ 


gees Oak, “Rosewood 


THE PEOPLE'S HARMONIUM. No. 1. One Stop, Oak Case ... 12gs, _ or 


2. . Mahogany... 13 
Four Octaves, 4 gs. ; ” ’ 
ae need Bp ; », 93. ThreeStops ..  ... I4gs. ldgs 
» 9 gs. », 4 Seven Stops... aig t) _ 
s, 4A Ten Stops 506 a7 4 — 
THE ALEXANDRE COTTAGE Agepsliy Eleven Stops ... <foewO) 26 
SSR MORTUKE », §6. Fifteen Stops ... .. 38 40 
ALUM, », 10. Fifteen Stops, Percussion 45 — 
with New Broad Reeds, Organ Tone, : Ss 3 + ” — 50 
price 7 gs. : 3, 12. Seventeen Stops, Plain \ 60 
Action os 


THE EXHIBITION CHURCH MODEL, 


Oak Case, Fifteen Stops, 
Four and a Half Sets of Recds, Venetian 
Swell, &e., 
price 35 gs. 


Plain Action, Two 80 80 
Two Rows of Keys 

», 15. Fourteen Stops, Plain 

Action, Two Rows of 65 60 


Keys 


», 14, Twenty-two “tre 


Full lustrated Catalogues on application, or 
free by post. 


THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 
HARMONIUMS. 


Percussion Action, and softest quality of tone, 
price from 28 gs. to 75 gs. 


These Instruments may be had on the Three 
Years’ System, from 5 guineas per year and 
upwards, 


Prize Medals 1851, 1862, 1865, 1867, and 1873 
awarded to Alexandre pere et fils with com- 
= mendation, which ranks them above all others in 

= = == regard to all important points, cheapness, excel- 
a ae lence of manufacture, and quality of tone. 


THE CHURCH MODEL HARMONIUMS, 


with Two Rows of Keys, &c., 
prices from 12 gs, to 110 gs. 


CHAPPELL AND CO'S) NEW ALEXANDRE ORGANS. 


Numerous ingenious attempts have been male é ? 
ALEXANDRE AND Co., by their long experience, 


Lave been able to overcome all difficulties in this 
nouveau genre d’orgue, and take their accustomed 


by the many fabricants of Reed Organs (various!) 
styled Melodiums, Cabinet Organs, and American 
Organs) to produce an exact imitation of the soft 
quality of tone hitherto found only in wooden 
pipes, which has rendered the real Pipe Organ 


place in the right direction, 


The New Alexandre Organ should not be com- 
pared with the Harmonium, which, besides the 
services it renders in church and school, will ever 
retain its pre-eminence by the many facilities it 
offers for the interpretation of operatic and secu- 
lar music, and as a useful adjunct in small or- 
chestras ; but it may be safely accepted as the best 
substitute for the Chamber Organ, possessing 8 
— ie ae 2 i: | | Hi | A car | = ib does the sympathetic aye go necessary in the 
a SSS Ta i HN - > performance of sacred music. 


80 dear to all lovers of sacred music. 


The nearest approach to success has been a cer- 


tain softness, or veiled quality, as exhibited in 
good specimens of the American Organs. While tho 
swell, or jalousie, remains closed, the eflect is 


J 


charming ; but when open the illusion is destroyed, 
and the sound is only that of a good Concertina 
or an ordinary Harmonium, without the charm of 


i Nise 


expression which the latter possesses, 


Ratt 


PRICES FROM 20 to 115 GUINEAS. 
FULL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE BY POST ON APPLICATION. 


CHAPPELL and CO., 49, 50, 51, and 52, NEW BOND-STREET 


(Pianoforte Works, Belmont-street, Chalk Farm, London). 


—————————— 
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